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Our women leave in fear 


Their lodges in the shade, 
And the dread notes of fray go up 
: From swamp and everglade. 
; From ancient coverts scared 
Fly doe and bleating fawn, 
While the pale robber beats his druam— 


—On, to the conflict, on! 
Shall tomahawk and spear 


Be dark with peaceful rust, 

While blood is on the funeral mound 
That holds ancestral dust 7 
No!—fiercely from its sheath 

Let the keen knife be drawn, 

And the dread rifle charged with death! 


—On, to the conflict, on! 


The ground our fathers trod, 
Free as the wind, is ours; 
And the red cloud of war shall soak 
The land with crimson showers. 
Upon our tribe enslaved 
Bright Morn shall never dawn 
While arm can strike, or weapon pierce ! 
—On, to the conflict, on! 





Avon, April 2, 1840. 


PRING....By Mas. C. Banon-Wi.son. 
Sprino is bursting from each bud, 
Spring is blooming in each flower 


Il 


Fire, famine avd slaughter 
Have wasted our band— 


Our life-blood like water 


Has moistened the land ; 


But truly our rifles 
The bullet will speed, 


While an arm can be lifted— 


One bosom can bleed. 


The raven is croaking 
A dirge for the slain— 
Our cabins lie smoking 
On prairie and plain ; 
But paths we will follow 
To carnage that lead, 


While an arm can be lified— 


One bosom can bleed. 
Our old men lie mangled 


By wild wolf and bear ; 
Our babes we have strangled— 


Dread act of despair ; 


And Vengeance will nerve us 


To desperate deed, 


While an arm can be lifted— 


One bosom can bleed. 


Pale robbers are swarming 
In hammock and vale— 
Their squadrons are forming 


With flags on the gale: 


We dread not their footmen, 
Armed rider and steed, . 
While an arm can be lifted— 


One bosom can bleed. 





Dancing on the crystal flood, 


Blushing 


Eve 


Heralds the return of Spring! 





But, the Heart, whose bloom is past, 
Neer a second Spring can know ; 
Cold eternal Winter's cast 
O'er its waste unmelting snow ; 
Nature's siniles can bloom i 
And make all 


New Mentbly @r April 


For the New-Yorker. 


Seminole War-Songs. 


in the verdant b »wer 
bright and joyous thing 


mpart, 
save—the Heart! 


THE KNICKERBOCKER, ETC. had written the greater number of the editorial articles in the 
| Mu. Garevey:—By very common consent, I believe, the || Knickerbocker ; will they not inform the public unto which of 
| Knickerbocker is allowed to be the best American monthly || the twain this most important and extraordinary item of news 
| now published ; and some of its most ardent admirers =I was whispered? What a ‘thrice-sodden fool’ must William 
| — that it is surpassed by no periodical in the world.— | eg vena -_ se ws = te 
| Few, however, particularly among the thinking portion of the || ©. a4 ore of waat mus ave 
| litterateurs, will venture to say that between it and ‘ Black- been thinking when, at the conclu sion of hix ‘ Lecture on the 
_wood ' there is not a great gulf, fizedd at least for the present. | Living Poets,’ he spesks in such burning language of Cole. 
Notwithstanding the ‘galaxy of high and various talent’ which | ridge & unequaled genes & Cena, when he says (not- 
| its prospectus claims, it has no contributors who will rank with || ee apn all ae ee ata at ad 
|‘ Archeus’ and ‘ Delta’; and even the loudest glorifiers of || ™™ ior ever ?” as . ever itt’s 
‘those agreeable superficialities, ‘ Ollapodiana,’ wil! hardly || ‘ First Acquaintance with Poets ?’—And yet he calls Coleridge 
| affirm that their author's pen is a fair equivalent for the glori-'|* ere! As Carlyle says of Schiller, “‘ there are some who 
|| ous quill of old Kit North. would walk fifty miles” to have been bored by him. And 
|| Ihave not been in the habit of reading it very regularly of | Lams, too: “‘ Just hear him,” says Lamb; “his talk is as 
| late, but I have been beguiling a few hours of a weary night, || fine as an angel's!” It is Lamb’s misfortune to disagree 
passed in the chamber of a sick friend, by turning over the || slightly with Mr. Clark’s ‘accomplished friend.’ If he had 
| numbers for the last year, which I found upon his table ; and |! encountered Lamb abroad, end told him that Coleridge was a 
I know not how I can better pass the ‘short hours,’ which || ‘ most portentous bore,’ would not Elia have felt bound to 
| are in such circumstances the longest of the night, than by | Pay over the ‘trifle’ he said he would give “to know who 
l 











| offering to your readers (s' it vous plait, monsieur!) some || was the greatest fool that ever lived?" Wouldn't he have 
| of my cursory cogitations concerning it and kindred matters. | sung his nunc dimittas? 
—And, in the first place, I should like to know how far the | But, says this ‘ accomplished friend,’ he monopolizes the 
circulation of the first American magazine has been extended | whole. I know that some people are particularly jealous of 
by the publication of Mr. Saxpenrsoy’s ‘ Familiar Letters | their ‘ rights’ when in the presence of great men ; but if there 
| from London.’ They are written with much vivacity, and || is any truth in the representations of those most familiar with 
contain many very piquant and entertaining sketches of char- | him, none but an extremely self-conceited booby would ever 
|| acter and incident, given in a pleasing though rather ultra- f think of ‘ putting finger in his eye’ and complaining that Cole- 
| familiar style ; but as far as their prevailing moral tone, and 4 ridge would not allow him to talk his share of the time. I 
that regard for common decency which public sentiment in | may be wrong, however, for I have before me the ‘ Church- 
this country has hitherto imposed upon our periodical writers, | man’ for April 7, 1832, in which the writer of an article en- 
are concerned, I know of but one daily paper in your city | titled ‘Visit to the Residence of Mr. Coleridge’ complains 
|| whose columns they would not disgrace. Like their some- || bitterly that his host would not allow him to talk half the 
|| what ‘illustrious predecessors’ by the same author—the l time by his stop-watch. It seems, however, that he did occa- 
| ‘ American in Paris,’ they are filled with studied double en- |) sionally get in a word or two; for he reports the conversation, 
H tendres of the vilest character, with amusing or disgusting | in which (of course) Coleridge is effectually floored in the 
\, (de gustibus) theatrical anecdotes, and with jocose discussions ) argument, C.’s part occupying eighteen and his own twenty- 
| of the great difference between female character in this coun- | four lines of the sketch. Perhaps it would not be proper to 
try and in France; in which the author's real preference is call this man a booby of any kind, for he is a Professor of 
| clearly enough seen to be on the side of the beautiful Parisian | Moral Philosophy in Cotumbia College ; but, Mr. Editor, “ if 
|| angels and sociable chambermaids. As he boastingly says, || A-s-h-a does not spell Asia, pray what does it spell?” Now 
|| he evidently has become ‘ disgusted with hfe in every serious _ that I have it before me, I cannot avoid speaking a little far- 
H aspect,’ and, like his friend and companion whom he describes || ther and more seriously of this article; for its author has 
| as ‘ doating upon him with singular fondness,” he has undoubt- | taken upon himself the responsibility of editing one of Cole- 
|| edly ‘ mingled much in society, both high and low, particu- || ridge’s greatest works, and of writing a ‘ plain, catholic’ in- 
| 4arly the latter.’ With a certain class, they are, without | troduction to it; and it may not be amiss to see in what rela- 
\ doubt, very acceptable; but I should like to know how the i tion he stood to his author. 
i majority of the readers of the ‘ Knickerbocker’ receive this|| Afterdetailingthe conversation in which, although Coleridge 
| attempt to introduce into our light literature the profligate | always ‘ monopolizes the whole,’ he himself had the largest 
|| fippancy whieh has its natural soil elsewhere. || share, he says that Coleridge's ‘ habits early deprived him of 
|| I find in an editorial article the following choice morceau | & home, and not himself only, but a wife and daughter.’ Now 
about Coleridge's conversational abilities :—*‘ Coleridge’s head | it is sufficiently understood by those who know any thing of 
was wonderfully capacious of dreams and similitudes ; he was | the matter, that the charge is entirely groundless. The full 
| often wholly unintelligible in his long discussions of metaphysics | history of C.’s domestic difficulties has never been made pub- 
and moonshine, and we are not surprised to learn from those || lic, for the obvious reason that his wife is yet living :—but 
of our acquaintance who have encountered him abroad, and | would it have been thus delayed if the Professor’s statement 
have heard him ‘set in with a steady stream of talk,’ that he || is true? But he goes on to say that Dr. Gillman found Cole- 
was a most portentous bore, utterly unmindful that beside | ridge in the last stages of intemperance,—that he rescued him 
himeelf any one around him had an idea, and wholly forgetting || from its worst excesses and restored him to self-respect. This 
that conversation was a property of which all were tenants in || is:proved, by Dr. Gillman’s own account of the matter, given 
common, and in which no one had a right to eject his neigh-|| in full in his memoir of Coleridge lately published, to be, if 
bor. * * * An accomplished friend has told us that he || not absolutely false, a wanton and slanderous misrepresenta- 
never listened to one of these endless talks without longing || tion. Finally, the Dr. says that C. quitted the University, if 
for the deaf man’s privilege to drop his little ear-trumpet, and || not an infidel, a reviler of all government, and that he ‘ con- 
to exclaim in triumph, ‘ Now I defy you—talk on!’ tinued to be a wanderer and lecturer of evil principles.’ Now 
My dear sir, there’s a revelation for you !—Coleridge «|| if Dr. McVickar really believes this—if he thinks Coleridge 
‘ most portentous bore!’ Messrs. Clark and Dean seem to/|| to be at dest but an opium-inspired, mystical mountebank, why 














have hed ne little difficulty of late in deciding which of them || should he attempt to edit and elucidate his ‘ Aids te Refiee- 
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tion,’ and above all, why should he be anxious to ciaim * kiu- ] with his military glory—by Bonaparte, at that time lieutenant | naturally suggested the question why pictures are not Mon 


ship’ with him? 
If any one is desirous of studying Coleridge's ‘ Aids’ as 


weil, as an introductory step, to read thisarticle in the Church- | 


199; : te Sulat ic,’ |, interesting, but swarms with matical and orthographical | 
man ter 00: Gad Gey Rar Geng tl “gia, Sa | rar see of which wach a ludicrous. | 
| stance, he writes the Italian Monsiou instead of Monsieur, 


preliminary essay, I would recommend to him to follow it up ) 


| of artillery in the garrison of Douay, but who w 
| leave of absence with his family in Corsica. 
sot from Ajaccio, to consult him onthe state of his great-uncle, 
elucidated’ by ‘ plain, catholic’ Mr. MecVickar, he would do’). was then seventy years old, and paralytic. Tissot’s de+|] kneel to the sh 
| scription of this epistle was perfectly just ; it contains nothing || while forbidding us to bow down and worship the 


He wrote Tis- 





Thus, for in- 


by perusing the series of letters addressed by Professor Alle. | digéreé for dirigé, &c. He subscribes it Bonaparte, officier 


of Newark College to the Editor of the Churchman, and lately || d’artillerie au Régiment de la Fere. 


Is it likely that Bo- 


published in that journal. His pretensions and essay are ef- | naparte recollected this unanswered letter, when, thirteen years 


fectually demolished: and his disingenuous treatment of Dr. | 
Marsh so clearly exposed, that, unless he is willing to plead i 
guilty to the charge of dishonesty, he cannot forbear making 
some reply. It is certainly singular that he should, after his | 
published estimate of Coleridge’s character, avowing his be- | 
lief that he is nothing but an ‘infidel by long habits of pre-| 
sumptuous r ing,’ rec nd his works to the earnest | 
attention of ‘ the Church’; aad no other supposition can ac- | 
count for it at all, than one somewhat like the following, which, | 
moreover, is not ali supposition. Dr. McVickar encounters | 
Coleridge abroad—nay, calls at his house to ‘hear him tain 
presently he himself ‘feels impelled to speak,’ Colerids | 
* listens respectfully,’ but for the life of him. can see no point 
whatever to the Professor's remarks: he therefore passes them | 
over in silence, which the Dr.’s wounded vanity construes into | 
c tempt, and hine illaé lachrymae in the Churchman of | 
1832. But in 1839 it begins to be very evident that, chiefly 
through the efforts of Dr. Marsh, the doctrines of Coleridge are | 
making great progress in this country, and that there is a cor- | 
responding demand for his works :—ney, it occurs to Swords, 
Stanford & Co. that it may %e prefitable to issue a new edi- 
tion of his ‘ Aids.’ They apply to Dr. Marsh for permission , 
to incorporate into it his Preliminary Essay, which had been || 
adopted by H. N. Coleridge in his London Edition; but fa:l- | 
ing to procure it, they apply to the worthy Professor of Mora) | 
Philosophy, who, for a consideration, lends himself to the | 
tricks of the trade, furnishes them with a ‘new, plain and | 
catholic’ preface and indulges in sundry unguarded expres- H 
sions about Dr. Marsh, which undoubtedly by this time, if he | 
has read Prof. Allen’s letters, he sincerely regrets. For my | 
part, I cannot envy any man his disposition, who would wil- | 
lingly attempt, for any reason whatever, to injure the fair fame | 
of such a man as James Mansu. (By the way, I learn that | 











a new edition of ‘ The Friend’ may soen be expected, with an | 
extended practical exposition of its doctrines, from his pen.) | 
But I find that I am wandering far from Mr. Clark’s edito- | 
rial article in the Knickerbocker: though I have little doubt || 
that his ‘accomplished friend’ was none other than Coleridge’s || 
maligner and editor; (is this ‘duality in unity’ cenceivable 7) || 
for it would be asking too much of one age to produce two |! 
such men. As for the rest, it is rather too late to destroy the | 
influence of Coleridge’s writings by the brief argument that they { 
are unintelligible: and although Mr. Clark may not be aware i 
of the fact, there are sundry individuals, not yet in the lunatic | 
assylum, who say—and apparently believe,—that metaphysics | 
and moonshine are two distinct matters. 
1 am, yours truly, 

i 


Tissot.—Among the many eminent men whom the old | 
academy of Lausanne sent forth into the world, was Tissot, | 


afterward, coming from Dijon, he passed through Lausanne, 
to cross the Great St. Bernard, previo.s to the victory of from our pulpits, might be illustrated not only to the ears, bx 
New Monthly for April. |, to the eyes of a congregation. We dovote to the adornme 

of our houses the taste, the talent, and the wealth which » 
| deny to the house of God. : 


Marengo? 





From the London Literary Gazette. 
THE KIND OLD FRIENDLY FEELINGS. H 


Tue kind old friendly feelings !— I 
We have their spirit yet, | 

Though years and years have passed, old friend, H 
Since thou and I last met! ‘ 
something of gray Time's advance 
Seems in thy fai eye, | 

Yet tis the same good honest glance 
I loved in times gone by— 

Ere the kind old friendly feelin: 
Had ever brought one sigh 





The warm old friendly feelings !— 
Ah, who need yet be ms 
No other links can bind the heart 
Like those loved links of old! 
Thy hand I joyed in youth to clasp, 
The touch of age may show, 
Yet ‘tis the same true hearty grasp 
I loved so long — 
Ere the last old friendly feelings 
Had taught one tear to flow! 
The kind old friendly feelings !— 
Oh, seem they e er less dear, 
Because some recollections 
May meet us with a tear? 
Though hopes we shared—the early beams 
Ambition showed our way— 
Have fled, dear friend, like morning dreams 
Before Truth’s searching ray— 
Still we've kept the kind old feelings 
That blessed our youthful day‘ 
—— i 
From the London Art-Union for May. | 
THE MORAL OF A PICTURE—THE USURER. 


BY MRS. 5s. C. 


HALL. 


as just then on | frequent where people congregate. 


I am aware that many excellent Christians object to the 


introduction of > into our churches lest we shoug 


ow and not the substance. But our religion 


tion of things haavenly and earthly, never intended that 7 


| should not, by their means, recall to our minds the suffering, 


, churches bare, whilst every text of scripture descanted » 


|| looking man, with grey, cold, cruel eyes, thin and compress; 
| lips, and sharpened features; the expression of his coun 
' ance would have been revolting, but t 


j, evil toa large proportion of the country gentlemen is 


gone to the devil and James Hackett 7" James being cong 


‘advance money for the purpose. 


4 


“It made me think, as it has done many others, and I bless | 


God for the means and the end,” said an old Chelsea pen- 


|| sioner, pointing to the great picture in the College Chapel. 


I had wandered into the ‘ holy place’ in the twilight of a sum- | 


mer evening, attracted more by its picturesque appearance, as 
I looked down the aisle through the open doors, than from any 
desire to sce the few paintings therein contained—but the | 
observation made me regard the picture attentively. Stull I, 
could not make out the subject—the altar was in shadow. I 
only saw the figure of our Saviour looking down, as it were, | 
in mercy on the world. ‘ And what is the subject?’ I in- 
quired of the old man. “ Some cali it a Resurrection, and 
others an Ascension,” he replied; “‘ but when I look at it— | 


I only think of the greatness and goodness of Him who fought | 


the good fight for us—there is something so noble in the | 
Saviour’s face—I always sit opposite to it, and look while I 
listen ; I think if the picture is so beautiful, what must HE be?" 


The old soldier was himself a picture; the records of “a 


of our Saviour, the eloquence of Paul, the zeal of Peter, ty 
faith of the widow of Nain, the worship of the Magi—x, 
thousand holy memories with which the Pook of life abound 
It is, to my mind, most distressing to see ths walls of og 


I wondered how the phrase, “ The Moral of a pictur } 
BY CHARLES SWAIN. | entered the mind of that aged and uneducated pensioner. || 


had heard the expression once before, and it recalled to » 


remembrance the portrait of a person I knew something of 2) 
} my youth. ; 


James Hackett, when I recollect him first, used to vis: 
old cousin of mine. Whenever it was necessary to levy fine 


|, on an estate overburdened by debt and ruined by mismanag.. 
| ment—when money, in fact, was to be had, with a reckles. 


ness which often echoed in my childish ecars— at any pric 
then came James Hackett. He was a small, lean, nam» 


t nature had given be 
a high, broad forehead, which seemed designed as a cm 
house for noble thought. James Hackett wasa neces 





neighborhootl, and at last it became almost a proverb, © He 


ered rather the worst of the two. We had seen noth: ¢ 
him for some ume, until a necessity arose for paying of ey 
mortgage, and he was sent for as the only person likely 
His enormous demar 
were anticipated ; but money must have been had, as um 
‘at any price.’ 

He came; I shrank from him, as I always did, into: 
farthest corner of the room. There was much fevere 
anxiety on the part of my cousin upon such occasions. 
trembled lest some unexpected difficulty should prevent b 
obtaining what he required. The usual preliminaries bexy 
gone through, the point was suddenly rushed at; havc 
achieved the task of saying what he required, there w» 
pause, the borrower not daring to lift his eyes to the fare 
the lender. 

“Yes,” said the old man, “ it shall be done.” 

I heard my cousin sigh deeply, as if an almost insupportabi! 
weight had been removed from his heart: he made a mo 
ment, as though he would have grasped the usurer’s bas 
but euddenly recollecting the character of the man be » 
dealing with, he paused. James Hackett observed the > 
pulse, and «miled bitterly. We judged of the present by ti 
past, and thought the «mile was one of triumph at having t! 
prospect of a firmer grasp on the estate. We did him wrong 

He took up the pen—drew a sheet of paper towards | 


| made divers calculations thereon—we saw that his bh 


was tremulous. 

God forgive ua! we almost rejoiced at the indication / 
what we fancied th» decay of strength in the old man's fram 
He presented the account to my relative. Young as I was 
felt a thrilling anxiety to know the amount of his calculation 


| and was uaprepared for the startling exclamation of aston 


} ment which followed its perusal. 
Fastome. (|| hundred fights” were written amid the bold and determined | 
| wrinkles of his brow ; though the flesh had shrunken from the 4 


“ T do not understand it,” said the borrower. 
“I do,” replied the lender. “ 1 shall in future recem 


bone and muscle of his limbs, they remained firm—and more j nothing but legal interest, and return to you what I have 


rigid than ever. 


The old Hector, some sixty years ago, must | ceived that was not legal ! 


I do not pretend to say that th 


the celebrated physician, oe oat and intimate friend of | have been a giant in strength and vigor, He had been at the | will not cost me a struggle: but it shall be made. I wood 
in, 


the equally celebrated Dr. Tronc 
ticulars of the life and correspondence of Tissot, have but re- | 
cently become known, and are certainly of genegal interest, 

In the year 1755, Tissot married, in Lausanne, a young, | 
clever, but poor widow. His parents could do no other than) 
approve his choice, and he himself was particularly anxious to, 
secure to his wife’s infant daughter, by her first husband, her 
little property: His whole fortune at that time consisted of a} 
capital of nine hundred Swiss francs and an annuity of one | 
hundred and sixty francs. He trusted, however, to his pro, 
fessional activity, and to the help of God, leading a life of re-' 
ligious simplicity, without luxury or passions, but rich in hap-| 





ines. he commenced house-k » his uncle sent 
m a sack of cork to begin with. With this noble simplicity, | 


with these rare qualities of heart and mind, it is not surprising, 
that Tissot See cage aapee be a taeans of tho sness n> 
timate friendship with J. J. Rousseau, with whom it was no 
easy matter to continue so. 
r and cordiality. i 
Among Tissot’s letters, there was recently found one of 1787, 
which the doctor did not answer, but which he merely endorsed, 
Lettre non repondme, peu intéressante. This letter, never- 
theless, was written by a man, who, twenty years afterward, 
wore crowns, who gave away crowns, and who filled the world 








let-|| — The Bible is the only book for thy old hands now.” ‘Ab,’ | 


of Geneva. Many par- | siege of Gibraltar— the Rock,’ as he called it, and spoke of # rather,” he continued, so hastily as to cause us to image 


‘the Duke’ as ‘a wonderful young man!’ He had lost an’! that he did not desire to be tempted beyond his strengt! 
arm at the commencement of the Peninsula war, and was | “I would rather that the matter were arranged at on 


then, he confessed ‘ old.’ The last time he beheld the ‘glory 


Had the proof not been before our eyes, we could hardly be" 


of England,’ was on his entrance into Cadiz—“ that was worth | believed it; but there it was; the heart of the mroney-lend* 
remembering : talk of sights, that was a sight” and he paused, | had softened—the usurer had become a just man. He 4 


while his eye was kindled by his memory, and he planted his | 


parted with many blessings, which, as he said, “ were #07 


foot more firmly on the earth. “ They keep on saying,” he | what new to his ears.” 


added, “ that the Duke is growing old; he knew that was | 
not true; he was nothing but a boy to him! how could he be! 
old then? He could fight still, himself, if he had an arm, | 
though, perhaps, at his time of life, it would be as well not. | 
He had seen a picture once that made him feel almost as| 
much as that one there—though it was only a print in a story 
or history book. It was of an old lady taking a pistol from 
an old man’s hand, and placing a Bible before him. Printed 
underneath were these words, or some of the same meaning 


added the veteran, “ I like the MORAL oF A PICTURE; many) 
of us old fellows who can’t see to read a book, can look at a, 
picture and learn from it.” While wandering homewards, | 
under the shadow of the noble trees which form so appropriate | 
an avenue to the veteren’s palace, I thought much of the sol- 
dier’s phrase and moral of a picture! and they 





And what had wrought this change? Among the vano¥ 
articles which the needy had deposited in the hard hands ¢ 
James Hackett, who required security, of some eort or otber 
from all wheborrowed—among the securities was a PICTURE 
This picture had for years remained in what he called be 
“strong room.” Time passed on—the painting belonged to 
widow, who had never been able to redeem the pled 
as it occupied a good deal of space, it was removed up-*tait 
to make way for articles of greater value. Twice he hadse* 
it to the auction mart, and it had been returned unsold. * 
last to get it out of the way he desired it to be hung in > 
bedroom, a huge apartment that had been the drawing-r0°7 
of an ancient honse, a mysterious-looking chamber, with lot 
narrow windo-vs, surmounted by oak cornices. I remembe! 
it well, for I saw itoften—afterwards. Opposite the bed ¥ 
hung the widow's picture ; it extended nearly from one 0d 
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. es 
” Te of the room to the other. The subject the painter had chosen 
i» fag was that of Christ casting the money-changers forth from the 
yf Temple. I have forgotten the artust’s name ; but it was finely 

handled. The stern severity in the Saviour’s countenance 
"TF was blended with a look of extreme sorrow, grieving for the 
. vices of mankind, while at the same time the reproach— 


“ My house shall be called a house of prayer, but ye have 
made it a den of thieves” seemed to break from his 

lips. One of the money-changers, struck by sudden convic- 
tion, had fallen on his knees, while the others, hardened by 
traffic in sin, scowled in the distance. All the accessaries of 
the composition assisted the general effect; yet all were sub- 
servient to “ the Christ.” ; 

Now it so chanced that James Hackett was taken seriously 
ill, and the effect of this picture, upon which his eyes contin- 
ally rested during the frightful paroxysms of his disease, as 
ell as during his more rational moments, was such that he 
weame possessed of the idea that the Saviour's reproof was 
levelled at himself. 

“ T have lived,” he said—and I repeat his own words— 
‘like the money-changers in the Temple; I cared no more 
for human feelings, than a slave driver for human flesh; for 
though I had gone to church, heard the scene read—and | 
preached upon—still it never came home to me till then; we 
may forget words—but ‘ the moral of a picture’ is always be- | 
ore us. I used to lay upon my pallet of mental and bodily | 

ffering—until I imagined that the principal figure approached } 
pven to my bed-side ; and if | had not, when my fever abated, 
nd my pulse beat less violently—if I had not then sought 
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pon me, I should either have gone mad, or committed self- 
destruction." 

He searched for and found out the widow from whom he 
nad obtained the picture—and sent wealth into a dwelling 
here starvation had not only entered, but dwelt. He ap- | 
peared almost desirous to rid himself altogether of his wealth, | 
lest he might again be entangled im its golden meshes. He 
even had the picture removed to the room where he transacted 
his business, lest something might tempt him back to his old 
ways. 

1 will not disturb this plain and unadorned anecdote, by 
any comments upon it. It is one of many proofs of what 
great good may be effected by “ THE MoRAL oF a PicTURE.” 
SS 


From the Southern Literary Messenger. 
A SUNSET-STORM IN SUMMER. 
BY RUFUS W. GRISWOLD. 


1. 
TE summer sun has sunk to rest 
Below the green-clad hills, 
And through the skies, careering fast, 
“ The storm-cloud rides upon the blast, 
And now, the rain distils. 
, The flash we see, the peal we hear 
7 With winds blent in their wild career, 
Till pains the ear. 
It is the voice of the Storm-King, 
Riding upon the lightning’s wing, 
Leading his bannere:! hosts across the darkened sky, 
And drenching with his floods the sterile lands and dry. 


It. 
The wild beasts to their caverns fly, 
The night-birds flee from heaven; 
“ The dense, black clouds that veil the sky, 
Darkening the vast expanse on high, 
By streaming fires are riven. 
Again the temnpest's thunder-tone, 
The sounds from forests overthrown, 
Like trumpet blown 
Deep in the bosom of the storm, 


” Proclaim His presence, in its form, 
“ Who doth the sceptre of the concave hold, 
Who freed the winds, and the vast cloud unrolled. 
it. 


The storms no more the skies invest, 
The winds are heard no more ; 

Low in the chambers of the West. 

From whence they rose, they've sunk to rest— 
The sunset-storm is o'er. 

The clouds that were so wildly driven 

i Across the darkened brow of heaven, 

Are gone, and Even 
Comes in her mild and sober guise, 
. Her perfumed air and trembling skies, 
And Luna, with her star-gemmed, glorious crown, 


From her “> throne in heaven, upon the world looks down. 
New-York, 1840, 


1 a 
7 THetwatt, when on his trial for treason, kept up an in- 
sf cessant correspondence with his counsel. Dissatisfied with a 
4% part of his case, he passed a slip of paper, “ I will plead my 
4, own cause ;” to which Erskine scribbled, “ If you do, you'll 
ot be hanged!” To this, Thelwall instantly gave the quibbling 
\t rejoinder, “ Then I'll be hanged, if I do!”"—(Thelwall was 
an extraordinary man: very late in life, he one day declared, 
in our hearing, that, ab initio, his political principles had been 
entirely mistaken.) 
a 

Masxs.—Ladies originally wore masks as the sole substi- 
tute known to our ancestors fer the modern parasol—a fact, 
perheps, now first noticed. 
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d found how I might lessen the reproaches which a troubled |) 
onscience—awoke by “the moral of a picture’ —forced | 


| with glory and greatness in another land.” 


|, lonely fugitive, by the palaces of his ancestors, in which his| 


| and had been reared in the soft luxury of a palace ; but he | 
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|| heard that a young man, answering the description, had en- 
tered the province alone, from the frontiers of Egypt, on a 
FOUNDER OF THE DYNASTY OF THE OMMIADES LN spain. || Sted worn down by travel. He had immediately sent forth 
— horsemen in his pursuit, with orders to bring him to him dead 
BY WASHINGTON IRVING. or alive. The emissaries of the Wali had traced him to his 
“ Biessep be say <P ger an Arabian historian ; “ in || resting-place, and demanded of the Arabs whether a young 
Hs hands alone is the destiny of princes. He overthrows the || man, a stranger from Syria did not sojourn among their tribe. 
mighty, and humbles the haughty to the dust; and He raises || The Bedouins knew by the description that the stranger must 
up the persecuted and afflicted from the very depths of de- || be their guest, and feared some evil was intended him. “ Such 
8 a. Lat ‘ } a youth,” said they, “ has indeed sojourned among us; but he 
The illustrious house of Omeya had swayed the sceptre at || has gone, with some of our young men, to a distant valley, to 
Damascus for nearly a century, when a rebellion broke out, | bunt the lion.” The emissaries inquired the way wo the place, 
doo Calighs os bring dssnntod Sm Adven, ho ect of tao] The Bedschss vopalicd > Absiendonan She ves 
iphs as being de ed from ne uncle e ouins repaired to Abderahman, who was still s 
Prophet. The rebellion was successful. ‘Marvau, the last | ing. “If thou hast aught to fear from any man in power,” said 
Caliph of the house of Omeya, was defeated and slain. A || they, “ arise and fly, for the horsemen of the Wali are in quest 
—) a of the a apace LJ . rae | wg : sa _ sent them of for a time on a wrong er- 
em fell in ©; many were treac ly slain in 8) , but they will soon return. 
where they had taken refuge ; above seventy, most noble and “ Alas! whither shall I fly?” cried the unhappy prince; 
distinguished, were murdered at a banquet to which they had || “‘ my enemies hunt me like the ostrich of the desert. They 
been invited, and their dead bodies covered with cloths, and || follow me like the wind, and allow me neither safety nor re- 
made to serve as tables for the horrible festivity. Others | 
were driven forth, forlorn and desolate wanderers in various || Six of the bravest youths of the tribe stepped forward.— 
parts of the earth, and pursued with relentless hatred ; for it | “ We have steeds,” said they, e that can outstrip the wind, 
was the determination of the usurper that not one of the per- || and hands that can hurl the javelin. We will accompany thee 
| — family — —. —_ ro: took possession || in thy flight, and will fight by thy side while life lasts, and we 
of three stately palaces and delicious ns, and founded || have weapons to wield.’ 
| the powerful dynasty of the Abbassides, which, for several |} Abderahman embraced them with tears of gratitude. They 
| centuries, maintained dominion in the East. mounted their steeds, and made for the most lonely parts of 
| * Bless be God!” in & i i i jan; ‘ » faint lig ’ the s, the 
«ty was echen in Ms oanel Gagiiis tien gaptiention | Gently ates end over Wi of can. "the Ye weamk oat 
the fury of the Abbassides, the noble stock of Omeya should ! the hyzna howled unheeded, for they fled from man, more 
not be destroyed. One fruitful branch remained w flourish ! cruel and relentless when in pursuit of blood, than the savage 
| beasts of the desert. 

When the sanguinary proscription of the Ommiades took i At sunrise they paused to refresh themselves beside a scanty 
| place, two young princes of that line, brothers, by the names | well, surrounded by a few palm trees. One of the young 
| of Solyman and Abderalhman, were spared for a time. Their | Arebs climbed a tree and looked in every direction, but not a 

personal graces, noble demeanor, and winning affability, had || horseman was to be seen. 

made them many friends, while their extreme youth rendered | ‘ We have outstripped pursuit,” said the Bedouins ; “ whither 
them objects of but little dread to the usurper. Their safety, || shall we conduct thee ? Where is thy home and the land of thy 
however, was but transient. In a little while the suspicions || le 2” 

of Abuul Abbas were roused. The unfortunate Solyman fell || “‘ Home have I none!” replied Abderahman mournfully, 
beneath the scimitar of the executioner. His brother Abder-|| nor family, nor kindred! My native land is to me a land of 
ahman was warned of his danger in time. Several of his!) destruction, and my people seek my life!” 

friends hastened to him, bringing him jewels, a disguise, and || The hearts of the youthful Bedouins were touched with 





From the May Knickerbocker. 


ABDERAHMAN : 














| a fleet horse. ‘ The emissaries of the Caliph,” said they, | compassion at these words, and they marveled that one so 
|| * are in search of thee ; thy brother lies weltering in his blood. || young and gentle should have suffered such great sorrow and 


Fly to the desert! There is no safety for thee in the habita- \ persecutiun. 

tions of man!’ \ Abderahman sat by the well, and mused for atime. At 
Abderahman took the jewels, clad himself in the disguise, || length breaking silence, ‘‘ In the midst of Mauritania,” said 

and, mounting the steed, fled for his life. As he passed, | he, “‘ dwells the tribe of Zeneta. My mother was of that 

tribe; and perhaps when her son presents himself, a perse- 

| family had long held sway, their very walls seemed disposed || cuted wanderer, at their door, they will not turn him from the 


| to betray him, as they echoed the swift clattering of his steed. } threshold.” 


Abandoning his native country, Syria, where he was liable | “ The Zenetes,” replied the Bedouins, “are among the 
at each moment to be recognized and taken, he took refuge || bravest and most hospitable of the people of Africa. Never 
among the Bedouin Arabs, a half-savage race of shepherds. | did the unfortunate seek refuge among them in vain, nor was 
His youth, his inborn majesty and grace, and the sweetness | the strangerrepulsed from their door.” So they mounted their 
and affability that shone forth in his azure eyes, won the hearts || steeds with renewed spirits, and journeyed with all speed to 
of these wandering men. He was but twenty years of age, || Tahart, the capital of the Zenetes. 

When Abderahman entered the place, followed by his six 
was tall and vigorous, and in a little while hardened himself} rustic Arabs, all way-worn and travel-stained, his noble and 
so completely to the rustic life of the fields, that it seemed as | majestic demeanor shone through the simple garb of a Be- 
though he had passed all his days in the rude simplicity of a douin. A crowd gathered around him as he alighted from 
shepherd's cebin. i his weary steed. Confiding in the well-known character of 

His enemies, however, were upon his traces, and gave him || the tribe, he no longer attempted concealment. 

) but little rest. By day he scoured the plains. with the Be-|) “ You behold before you,” said he, “ one of the proscribed 
| douins, hearing in every blast the sound of pursuit, and fancy- || house of Omeya. Iam that Abderahman upon whose head 
|ing in every distant cloud of dust a troop of the Caliph’s | a price has been set, and who has been driven from land to 
horsemen. His night was pessed in broken sleep and fre-| land. I come to you as my kindred My mother was of your 
| quent watchings, and at the earliest dawn he was the first to | tribe, and she told me with her dying breath that in all time 
| put the bridle to. his steed. | of need I would find a home and friends among the Zenetes.” 


|| Wearied by these perpetual alarms, he bade farewell to his | 
|| friendly Bedouins, and, leaving Egypt behind, sought a safer | 
|| refuge. in Western Africa. 


| * Surely,” thought the unhappy prince, “ I shall receive kind- 
|| ness and protection from this man; he will rejoice to show 
|| his ‘pee for the benefits showered upon him by my kin-| 
|| dred.” 
| Abderahman was young, and as yet knew little of aashtes | 
| None are so hostile to the victim of power as those whom 
has befriended. They fear being suspected of gratitude by | 
his persecutors and involved in his misfortunes. 

The unfortunate Abderahman had halted for a few days to 
repose himself among a horde of Bedouins, who had received 
him with their characteristic hospitality. They would gather 
round him in the evenings to listen to his conversation, re- 
garding with wonder this gently-spoken stranger from the 
more refined country of Egypt. The old men marveled to 
find so much knowledge and wisdom in such early youth, and 
the young men, won by his frank and manly earriage, en- 
treated him to remain among them. 

One night, when all were buried in sleep, they were reused 
by a tramp of horsemen. The Wali Aben Habib, who, like 

the Governors of distant ports, had received orders from 
the Caliph to be on the watch for the fugitive prince, had 





The words of Abderahman went straight to the hearts of his 
hearers. They pitied his youth and his great misfortunes, 


The province of Barea was at || while they were charmed by his frankness, and by the manly 
| that time governed be Aben Habid, who had risen to rank | graces of his person. 


The tribe was of a bold and generous 


|and fortune under the fostering favor of the Ommiades.— | spirit, and not to be awed by the frown of power. “ Evil be 


upon us and upon our children,” said they, “ if we deceive the 
| trust thou hast placed in us!” 

Then one of the noblest Xeques took abderahman to his 
house, and treated him as his own child; and the principal 
people of the tribe sirove who most should cherish him and 
do him honor, endeavoring to obliterate by their kindness the 
recollection of his past misfortunes. 

Abderahman had resided some time among the hospitable 
Zenetes, when one day two strangers of venerable a 
ance, attended by a small retinue, arrived ac Tahart. y 
gave themselves out as merchants, and, from the simple style 
in which they traveled, excited no attention. In a little 
while sought out Abderahman, and taking him apart, 
“ Hearken,” said they, ‘ Abderahman, of the royal line of 
Omeya: we are embassadors, sent on the es the princi- 
- Moslems of Spain, to offer thee, not merely an asylum, 

ior that thou hast already among these brave Zenetes, but an 

empire! Spain is a prey to distracting factions, and can no 
longer exist as a dependance upon a throne too remote to 
watch over its welfare. It needs to be independent of A ... 
and Africa, and to be under the government of a geed prin: 
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who shal! reside within it, and devote himself entirely to its | Abderahman had indeed been hailed with joy on his landing |} with tender recollections of his native country from which by 


prosperity; a prince with sufficient title to silence all rival |’ in Spain. The old people hoped to find tranquillity under the 
claims, and bring the warring parties into unity and peace ; || sway of one supreme chieftain descended from their ancient 
and, at the time, with sufficient ability and virtue to insure the | Caliphs ; the young men were rejoiced to have a youthful 
welfare of his dominions. For this purpose, the eyes of all warrior to lead them on to victories, and the populace, charmed 
the honorable leaders in Spain have been turned to thee, as a || with his freshness and manly beauty, his majestic yet gracious 
descendant of the royal line of Omeya, and an offset from the | and affable demeanor, shouted, ** Long live Abderahman ben 
same stock as oar holy Prophet. “They have hear! of thy | Moavia Meramamolin of Spain!” _ ; 
virtues and of thy admirable constancy under misfortunes, | In a few days, the youthful sovereign saw himself at the 
and invite thee to accept the sovereignty of one of the noblest _ head of more than twenty thousand men from the neighbor- 
countries in the world. Thou wilt have some difficulties to | hood of Elvira, Almeria, Malaga, Xeres, and Sidonia. Fair 
encounter from hostile men; but thou wilt have on thy side ' Seville threw open its gates at his approach, and celebrated 
the bravest captains that have signalized themselves in the | his arrival with public rejoicings. He continued his march 
conquest of the unbelievers.” " I into the country, vanquished one of the sons of Yusuf before 
The embassadors ceased, and Abderahman remained for a | the gates of Cordova, and obliged him to take refuge within 
time lost in wonder and admiration. “God is great!” ex- | its walls, where he held him in close siege. Hearing, how- 
claimed he, at length; “ there is but one God, who is God, | ever, of the approach of Yusuf, the father, with a — 
and Mahomet is his prophet. Illustrious embassadors, you army, he divided his forces, and leaving ten thousand men to 
have put new life into my soul, for you have shown me some- | to press the siege, he hastened with the other ten to meet the 
thing to live for. In the few vears that I have lived, troubles | coming foe. 
and sorrows have been heaped upon my head, and I have be- | Yusuf had indeed mustered a formidable force from the 
come inured to hardships and alarms. Since it is the wish of | east and south of Spain, and accompanied by his veteran gen- 
the valiant Moslems of Spain, I am willing to become their | eral, Samael, came with confident boasting to drive this intru- 


leader and defender and devote myself to their cause, be it | der from the land. His confidence increased on beholding | 


heppy or disastrous.” | the small army of Abderahman. Turning te Samael, he re- 
The embassadors now cautioned him to be silent as to their | peated, with a scornful sneer, a verse from an Arabian poet- 

errand, and to depart secretly for Spain. ‘ The seaboard of | ess, which says: 

Africa,” said they, “ swarms with your enemies, and a power- H “ How hard is our lot! 

ful faction in Spain would intercept you on landing, did they | and lo! but this cup of water to share among us!” 

know your name and rank and the object of your coming.” | There was indeed a fearful odds. 
But Abderahman replied, “I have been cherished in ad- | two veteran generals, grown gray in victory, with a mighty 

versity by these brave Zenetes; I have been protected and | host of warriors, seasoned in the wars of Spain. (On the other 


honored by them when a price was set upon my head, and to side was a mere youth, scarce attained to manhood, with a | 


harbor me was great peril. How can I keep my good fortune | hasty levy of half-disciplined troops; but the youth was a 
from my benefactors and desert their hospitable roofs in si-_ prince, flushed with hope, and aspiring after fame and empire ; 
lence? He is unworthy of friendship who withholds confi- | and surrounded by a devoted band of warriors from Africa, 
dence from his friend.” | whose example infused desperate zeal into the little army. 
Charmed with the generosity of his wishes, the embassadors | The encounter took place at day-break. The impetuous 
made no opposition to his wishes. The Zenetes proved them- | valor of the Zenetes carried every thing before it. The cav- 
selves worthy of his confidence. They hailed with joy the | alry of Yusuf was broken, and driven back upon the infantry, 
great change in his fortunes. The warriors and the young and before noon the whole host was put to headlong flight. 
men pressed forward to follow and aid them with horse and | Yusuf and Samael were borne along in the torrent of the fugi- 
weapon ; “for the honor of a noble house and family,” said | tives, raging and storming, and making ineffectual efforts to 
they, “can be maintained only by lances and horsemen.” In rally them. They were separated widely in the confusion of 
a few days he set forth with the embassadors, at the head of | the flight, one taking refuge in the Algarves, the other in the 
nearly a thousand horsemen, skilled in war and exercised in kingdom of Murcia. They afterwards rallied, réunited their 
the desert, and a large body of infantry, armed with lances. | forces and made another desperate stand near to Almunecar. 
The venerable Xeque, with whom he had resided, blessed him | The battle was obstinate and bloody, but they were again de- 
and shed tears over him at parting, as though he had been his | feated, and driven with a handful of followers, to take refuge 
own child; and when the youth passed over the threshold, the | in the rugged mountains adjacent to Elvira. 
house was filled with lamentations. | The spirit of the veteran Samael gave way before these 
Abderahman reached Spain in safety, and landed at Alman- | fearful reverses. “ In vain, O Yusuf!” said he, “ do we con- 


ecar with his little band of warlike Zenetes. Spain was at | tend with the prosperous star of this youthful conqueror: the | 


that time in a state of great confusion. Upward of forty || will of Allah be done; Let us submit to our fate, and sue 
years had elapsed since the conquest. The civil wars in| for favorable terms, while we have yet the means of capitu- 
Syria and Egypt had prevented the main government at Da- | lation.”’ 

mascus from exercising control over this distant and recently- || It was a hard trial for the proud spirit of Yusuf, that had 
acquired territory. Every Moslem commander copsidered once aspired to uncontroled sway; but he was compelled to 
the town or province committed to his charge an absolute | capitulate. Abderahman was as generous as brave. He 
property, and accordingly exercised the most arbitrary extor- | granted the two gray-headed generals the most honorable con- 
tions. These excesses at length became insupportable, and, | ditions, and even took the veteran Samuel into favor, employ- 
at a convocation of many of the principal leaders, it was de- |) ing him, as amark of contidence, to visit the eastern provinces 
termined, as a means to end these dissensions, to unite all the | of Spain, and restore them to tranquillity. Yusuf having de- 
Moslem provinces of Spain under one Emir, or General Gov- | livered up Elvira and Grenada, and complied with other arti- 


ernor. Yusuf el Fehri, an ancient man of honorable lineage, || cles of his capitulation, was permitted to retire to Murcia, and | 


was chosen for this station. He began his reign with policy, |, rejoin his son Muhamad. A general amnesty toall chiefé and 


and endeavored to conciliate all parties; but the distribution || soldiers who should yield up their strong-holds, and lay down | 


of offices soon created powerful enemies among the disap- | their arms, completed the triumph of Abderahman, and 
pointed leaders. A civil war was the consequence, and Spain | brought all hearts into obedience. 
was deluged with blood. The troops of both parties burnt, || vere struggle for the dominion of Spain, and thus the illustri- 


We come, a thirsty multitude, | 


On the one side were | 


Thus terminated this se- | 


and ravaged, and laid every thing waste to distress their an- 
tagonists ; the villages were abandoned by their inhabitants, 
who fled to the cities for refuge, and flourishing towns disap- 
peared from the face of the earth, or remained mere heaps of 
rubbish and ashes. At the time of the landing of Abderah- 
man in Spain, the old Emir, Yusuf, had obtained a signal vic- 


tory. He had captured Saragossa, in which was Amerben | crowded with spectators, eager to gain a sight o 


| ously in the West. 


| ous family of Omeya, after being cast down and almost exter- | 
| minated in the East, took new root, and sprang forth prosper 


Wherever Abderahman appeared, he was received with rap- | 
turous acclamations. As he rode through the cities, the popu- | 
| lace rent the air with shouts of joy; the stately palaces were 

P hie graceful | 


was exiled. In these melancholy musings, he would sit wit), 
his eyes fixed upon a palm-tree which he had planted in ty 
midst of his garden. It is said to have been the first eve, 
planted in Spain, and to have been the parent stock of all the 
palm-trees which grace the southern provinces of the Penip. 
jsula. The heart of Abderahman yearned. toward this tree ; t 


| was the offspring of his native country, and like him an exile 
| In one of his moods of tenderness, he composed verses y 


it, which have since become famous throughout the world, 
| The following is a rude but literal translation : 
f ‘Beauteous Palm! thou also wert hither brought a stra. 
ger; but thy roots have found a kindly soil, thy head is lifted 
ito the skies, and the sweet airs of Algarve fondle and kiss thy 
| branches. , 
|| * Thou has known, like me, the storms of adverse fortune. 
| Bitter tears wouldst thou shed, couldst thou feel my woes.— 
ee somey griefs have overwhelmed me. With early tears | 
| bedewed the palms on the banks of the Euphrates ; but neithe 
|trees nor river heeded my sorrows, when driven by cruel fate, 
and the ferocious Aboul Abbas, from the scenes of my child 
| hood, and the sweet objects of my affection. 

‘To thee no remembrance remains of my beloved country; 

)I, unhappy! can never recall it without tears !’ ; 
| The genetdsity of Abderahman to his vanquished foes was 
| destined to be abused. The veteran Yusuf, in visiting certain 
of the cities which he had surrendered found himself surround. 
| ed by zealous partizans, ready to peril life in his service. Th 
| love of command revived in his bosom, and he repented te 
| facility with which he suffered himself to be persuaded » 
submission. Flushed with new hopes of success, he caused 
arms to be secretly collected, and deposited in various village, 
most zealous in their professions of devotion, and raising t 
considerable body of troops, seized upon the castle of Alm- 
dovar. The rash rebellion was short-lived. At the first » 
pearance of an army sent by Abderahman, and commanded * 
Abdelmelee, governor of Seville, the villages which had so » 
cently professed lovalty to Yusuf, hastened to declare their w- 
tachment to the monarch, and to give up their concealed arms. 
Almodovar was soon retaken, and Yusuf, driven to the env- 
rons of Lorea, was surrounded by the cavalry of Abdelmelee 
The veteran endeavored to cut a passage through the enem 
but after fighting with desperate on. and a force of arm 
credible in one of his age. he fell beneath blows from weapow 
of all kinds, so that after the battle his body could scarce!) 
recognized, so numerous were the wounds. His head was ce 
off and sent to Cordova, where it was placed in an iron eae 
over the gate of the city. 
The old lion was dead, but his whelps survived. Yusuf bad 
left three sons, who inherited his warlike spirit, and were eager 
to revenge his death. Collecting a number of the scatter 
adherents of their house, they surprised and seized upon To 
ledo, during the absence of Temam, its Wali or command. 
In the old warrior city, built upon a roc k, and almost surrou:- 
_ ed by the Tagus, they set up a kind of robber hold, scounts 
| the surrounding country, levying tribute, scizing upon horses 
, and compelling the peasantry to join their standard. Ever 

day cavaleades of horses and mules, laden with spoil, with 
k flocks of sheep, and droves of cattle, came pounng overt the 
| bridges on either side of the city, and thronging in at the gates 
the plander cf the surrounding country. Those of the inhabr 
tants who were still loyal to Abderahman, dared not lift 
their vores, for men of the «word bore sway. At length ure 
day, when the sons of Yusuf, with their choicest troops wer 
out on a maraud, the watchmen on the towers gave the alarm 
A troop of scattered horsemen were «purring wildly toward thr 
gates. The banners of the sons of Yusuf were descned. Te 
of them spurred into the city, followed by a handful of wer 
riors, covered with confusion and dismay. They had bees 
| encountered and defeated by the Wali Temam, and one of ue 
brothers had been slain. 

The gates were secured in all haste, and the walls wer 





|, scarcely manned, when Temam appeared before them with bis 


troops, and summoned the city to surrender. A great inter 
nal commotion ensued between the loyalists and insurgent: 
‘the latter, however, had weapons in their hands, and prevai- 
ed; and, for several days, trusting to the strength of ther 


Amru, his principal enemy, together with his son and secre- | form, and beaming countenance; and when they beheld the | reck-built fortress, they set the Wali at defiance. At lenct 
tary. Loading his prisoners with chains, and putting them “ mingled majesty and benignity of their new monarch, and the | some of the loyal inhabitants of Toledo, who knew all its © 
on camels, he set out in triumph for Cordova, considering || sweetness and gentleness of his whole conduct, they extolled jcret and subterrraneous passages. some of which, if chroniclers 


himself secure in the absolute domination of Spain. 
He had halted one day in a valley called Wadarambla, and 


was reposing with his family in his oro while his people | 


and the prisoners made a repast in In the midst 


open air. 


of his repose his confidential adherent and general, the Wali , 


Samael, galloped into the camp, covered with dust and ex- 
hansted with fatigue. He brought tidings of the arrival of 
Abderahman, and that the whole seaboard was flocking to his 
standard. Messenger efter messenger came hurrying into 
the camp, confirming the fearful tidings, and adding that this 
descendant of the ( Jmeyas had secretly been invited to Spain 
by Amru and his followers. Yusuf waited not to ascertain 
the truth of this accusation. Giving way to a transport of 
fury, he ordered that Amru, his son and secretary, should be | 
cut to pieces. His commands were instantly executed.— | 
“ And this cruelty,” says the Arabian chronicler, “lost him 


the favor of Allah ; for from that time success deserted his hae to the past, and the misfortunes of his 


_sent for the happiness of Spain. 

In the interval of peace which now succeeded, Abderahmen 
| occupied himself in 
| sidering the building and ornamenting of cities as among the 


|noblest employments of the tranquil hours of princes, he 
| bestowed great 


| terraces thus formed, he planted delightful gardens. 


| river. 


him as something more than mortal; as a beneficent genius, 
' 
moting the useful and elegant arts, and || 
in introducing into Spain the refinements of the East. Con- 


ins upon beautifying the city of Cordova, and 
its environs. He reconstructed banks and dykes, to keep the 
Guadalquiver from overflowing its borders, and on the vast 
In the 
midst of these, he erected a lofty tower, commanding a view 
of the vast and fruitful valley, enlivened by the windings of the 
In this tower would he pass hours of meditation, 
gazing on the soft and varied landscape, and inhaling the bland 
and balmy airs of that delightful regions. At such times, his 





the massacre of his family would rise to view, mingled 


may be believed, havs existed since the days of Hercules. 


| not of Tubal Cain, introduced Temam, and a chosen band of 


his warriors into the very center of the city, where they sv¢- 
denly appeared as if by magic. A panic seized upon the i 
surgents. Some sought safety in submission, some in com 
cealment, some in flight. Casim, one of the sons of Yusul, 
escaped in disguise ; the youngest, unharmed, was taken, and 
sent captive to the king, accompanied by the head of his 
brother, who had been slain in battle. 

When Abderahman bebeld the youth laden with chains, be 
remembered his own sufferings in his early days, and 
compassion on him ; but, to prevent him from doing further 
malochiel, he imprisioned him in a tower of the wall of Cor 

ova, 

In the mean time, Casim, who had escaped, managed t° 
raise another band of warriors. Spain, in all ages a guevil 
country, prone to partisan warfare, and petty maraud, was * 


thattime infested by bands of licentious troops, who had sprung 
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. in in the civil contests: their only object pillage, their only I and teaching him the gentle art of falconry, of which the king |! improved the administration of justice; estnblished chools for 
| jependence the sword, and ready to flock to any new and | was so fond, that he received the name of the Falcon of Co- | public instruction; encouraged poets and i.e of letters, and 
ms lesperate standard, that promised the greatest license. With || raixi. | cultivated the sciences. He built mose:« every eity that 
a » ruffian force thus levied, Casim scoured the country, took || While Abderahman was thus indulging in the gentle pro || he visited; inculcated religion by example as well as precept; 





Sidonia by storm, and surprised Seville while in a state of un- | pensities of his nature, mischief was secretly at work. u || and celebrated all the festivals prescribed by the Koran with 
} uspecting security. | , the youngest son of Yusuf, had been for many years a | the utmost magnificence. 
Abderahman put himself at the head of his faithful Zene- I +~ omees the tower of Cordova. Being passive and resigned, | As a monument to the gratitude of God for the prosperity 
, and took the field in person. By the rapidity of his move- || his keepers relaxed their vigilance, and brought him from his || with which he had been favored, he undertook to erect a 
ents, the rebels were defeated, Sidonia and Seville speedily || dungeon He went groping about, however, in broad day- |; mosque in his favorite city of Cordova, that should rival in 
taken, and Casim way taken prisoner. The generosity of | light, as if still in the darkness of his tower. His guards | splendor the great mosque of Damascus, and excel the one 
bderahman was again exhibited toward this unfortunate son || watched him narrowly lest this should be a deception, but were || recently erected in Bagdad by the Abessidvs, the supplanters 
of Yusuf. He spared his life, and sent him to be confined in i at length convinced that the long absence of light had rendered |) of his family. 
a tower in Toledo. | him blind. They now permitted him to descend frequently to || _ It is said that he himself furnished the plan for this famous 
The veteran Samael had taken no part in these insurrections, || the lower chambers of the tower, and to sleep there occasion- || edifice, and even worked on it, with his own hands, one hour 
but had attended faithfully to the affairs intrusted tv him by | ally, during the heats of summer. They even allowed him to) in each day, to testify his zeal and humility in the service of 
Abderahman. The death of his old friend and colleague, grope his way to the cistern, in quest of water for his ablu-| God, and to animate his workmen. He did not live wo see it 















7 Yusuf, however, and the subsequent disasters of his family, | tions. || completed, but it was finished according to his plans by his 
ae illed him with despondency. Fearing the inconstancy of for- A year passed in this way, without any thing to excite sus- | son Hixem. When finished, it surpassed the most splendid 
~ tune, and the dangers incident to public employ, he entreated | picion. During all this time, however, the blindness of Mu- | mosques of the East. It was six hundred feet in length, and 
: the king to be permitted to retire to lus house in Seguenza, mad was entirely a deception; and he was concerting a, two hundred and fifty in breadth. Within were twenty-eight 
- and indulge a privacy and repose suited to his advanced age. , plan of escape, through the aid of some friends of his father, | aisles, crossed by nineteen, supported bya thousand and ninety- 
- His prayer was granted. The veteran laid by his arms, bat-) who found means to visit him occasionally. One sultry even- | three columns of marble. There were nineteen portals, cov- 

, tered in a thousand conflicts; hung his sword and lance against | ing in midsummer, the guards had gone to bathe in the Guad- | ered with plates of bronze, of rare workmanship. The prin- 
ri Mthe wall, and surrounded by a few friends, gave himself up ap- | alquiver, leaving Muhamad alone, in the lower chambers of | cipal portal was covered with plates of gold. On the summit 


TB parently to the sweets of quiet and unambitious leisure. the tower. No sooner were they out of sight and hearing, || of the grand cupola, were three gilt balls, surmounted by a 

















rs Who can count, however, upon the tranqudl content of a than he hastened to a window of the stair-case, leading down | golden pomegranate. At night, the mosque was illuminated 
= art nurtured amid the storms of war and ambition! Under to the cistern, lowered himself as far as his arms would reach, | with four thousand seven hundred lamps, and great sums were 
~ Pthe ashes of this outward humility, were glowing the coals of and dropped without injury to the ground. Plunging into the | expended in amber and aloes, which were burnt as perfumes. 
. action. In his seemingly philosophical retirement, Samael Guadalquiver, he swam across to the opposite side, where his || The mosque remains to this day, shorn of its ancient splendor, 

: as concerting with his friends new treason against Abderah- friends were waiting to receive him. Here, mounting a horse, || yet still one of the grandest Moslem monuments in Spain. 

. nan. His plot was discovered ; his house was suddenly sur- which they had provided for an event of the kind, he fled Finding himself advancing in years, Abderahman assembled 
2 ounded by troops; and he was conveyed to a tower at To- across the country, by solitary roads, and made good his |, in his capitol of Cordova the principal governors and command- 
an edo, where, in the cyurse of a few months, he died in cap- escape to the mountains of Jaen. || ers of his kingdom, and in presence of them all, with great 
de ivity. The guardians of the tower dreaded for some time to make || solemnity, nominated his son Hixem as his successor to the 

. The magninimity of Abderahman was again put to the | known his flight to Abderahman. When at length it was told | throne. All present made an oath of fealty to Abderahman 
> roof, by a new insurrection at Toledo. Hixem ben Abra, a to him, he exclaimed, “ All is the work of eternal wisdom; it || during his life, and to Hixem after his death. The prince 
2 ‘lation of Yusuf seized upon the Alcazar or citadel, slew sev-, is intended to teach us that we cannot benéfit the wicked, || was younger than his brothers, Soleiman and Abdallah; but 
2 ral of the royal adherents of the king, liberated Casimn from without injuring the good. The flight of the blind man will || he was the son of Howara, the tenderly beloved sultana of 
~~ 1is tower, and summoning all the banditti of the country, soon , cause much trouble and bloodshed.” || Abderahman, and her influence, it is said, gained him this 
o ggpoustered a force of ten thousand men. Abderahman was His predictions were verified. _Muhamad reared the stand- || preference. : 

* : juickly before the walls of Toledo, with the troops of Cor- | ard of rebellion on the mountains; the seditious and discon- | Within a few months afterward, Abderahman fel! crievously 


lova, and his devoted Zenetes. The rebels were brought to tented of all kinds hastened to join it, together with soldiers || sick at Merida. Finding his end approaching, he summoned 
erms, and surrendered the city, on promise of general pardon, | of fortune, or rather wandering banditti, and he had soon six Hixem to his bed-side: “‘ My son,” said he, “the angel of 


es rhich was extended to Hixem and Casim. When the chief- thousand men, well armed, hardy in habits, and desperate in death is hovering over me; treasure up, therefore, in thy heart, 
: nins saw Hixem and his principal confederates in the power of character. His brother Casim, also, reappeared about the | this dying counsel, which I give through the great love I bear 
fs i bderahman, they advised him to put them alltodeath. “A same time, in the mountains of Ronda, at the head of a dar- || thee. Remember that all empire is from God, who gives and 
~ romise given to traitors and rebels,” said they, “ is not bind- | ing band, that laid all the neighboring valleys under contribu- || takes it away, according to his pleasure. Since God, through 


ing, when it is to the interest of the state that it should be | tion. || his divine goodness, has given us regal power and authority, 
broken.” Abderahman summoned his aleaydes from their various mil- |! let us do his holy will, which is nothing else than to do good 

“ No!" replied Abderahman, ‘ if the safety of my throne itary posts, to assist in driving the rebels from their mountain | to all men, and especially to those committed to our protec- 
vere at stake, I would not break my word.” So saying, he fastnesses into the plains. It was a dangerous and protracted (tion. Render equal justice my son, to the rich and the poor, 
onfirmed the amnesty, and granted Hixem ben Adra a worth- toil, for the mountains were frightfully wild and rugged... He | and never suffer mjustice to be done within thy dominion, for 
Ness hfe, to be employed in farther treason. entered them with a powerful host, driving them from hight to | it is the road to perdition. Be merciful and benignant to 
Searcely had Abderahman returned from this expedition, | hight, and valley to valley, and harrassing them by a galling fire | those dependent upon thee. Confide the government of thy 











r when a powerful army, sent by the celiph, landed from Africa from thousands of cross-bows. At length, a decisive battle took || cities and provinces to men of worth and experience ; punish 
’ on the coast of the Algarves. The commander, Aly ben Mo- place near the river Guadalemar. The rebels were signally | without compassion those ministers who oppress thy people 
a gueth, Emir of Cairvan, elevated a rich banner which he had | defeated; four thousand fell in action, and many were drowned | with exorbitant exactions. Pay thy troops punctually; teach 
i received from the hands of the caliph. Wherever he went, he in the river, and Muhamad, with a few horsemen, escaped to | them to feel a certainty in thy promises ; command them with 
~ ordered the caliph of the East to be proclaimed by sound of the mountains of the Algarves. Here he was hunted by the | gentleness and firmness, and make them in truth the defend- 
trumpet, denouncing Abderahman as a usurper, the vagrant alcaydes from one desolate retreat to another; his few follow- || ers of the state, not its destroyers. Cultivate unceasingly the 
- membe- of a family proscribed and execrated, inall the mosques | ers grew tired of sharing the disastrous fortunes of a fated || affections of thy people, for in their good will consists the se- 
of the East. man; one by one deserted him, and he himself deserted the |! curity of the state, in their distrust its peril, in their hatre dd its 
One of the first to join his standard was Hixem ben Adra, | remainder, fearing they might give him up to purchase their || Certain ruin. Protect the husbandmen who cultivate the earth, 
5 so recently pardoned by Abderahman. He seized upon the | ewn pardon. || and yield us necessary sustenance ; never permit their tields, 
* B® citadel of Toledo, and repairing to the camp of Aly, offered to Lonely and disguised, he plunged into the depths of the |! and groves, and gardens to be disturbed. In a word, act in 
deliver the city into his hands. forests, or lurked in dens and caverns, like a famished wolf, || such wise that thy people may bless thee, and may enjoy, un- 
: Abderahman, as bold in war as he was gentle in peace, took often casting back his thoughts with regret to the time of his || der the shadow of thy wing, a secure and tranquil life. In 
the field with his wonted promptness; overthrew his enemies, | C®Ptivity in the gloomy tower of Cordova. Hunger at length, |) this consists good government; if thou dost practice it, thou 
- with great slaughter, drove some to the sea-coast to regain drove him to Alarcon, at the risk of being discovered. Fam.- |} wilt be happy among thy people, and renowned throughout 
. their ships, and others tothe mountains. The body of Aly was ine and misery, however, had so wasted and changed him, | the world.” 
found on the field of battle. Abderahman caused the head to | that he was net recognized. He remained nearly a year in Having given this excellent counsel, the good King Abder- 
P be struck off, and conveyed to Cairvan, where it was affixed Alarcon, unnoticed and unknown, yet constantly tormenting | ahman blessed his son Hixem, and shortly after died; being 
. at night to a column in the public square, with this inscription: | himself with the dread of discovery, and with groundless fears | but in the sixtieth year of his age. He wns interred with 
: ‘Thus Abdossbman, tie decssndans of the Omeyas, punishes of the vengeance of Abderahman. Death at length put an) great pomp; but the highest honors that distinguished his 
é the rash and arrogant.’ end to his wretchedness. \ : |, funeral, were the tears of real sorrow shed upon his grave. 
’ Hixem ben Adra escaped from the field of battle, and ex- _ A milder fate attended his brother Casim. Being defeated | He left behind hima name for valor, justice, and magnanimity 
. cited farther troubles, but was eventually captured by Abdel. , 18 the mountains of Murcia, he was conducted in chains to | and for ever famous as being the founder of the glorious line 
; melee, who ordered his head to be struck off on the spot, lest Cc ordova. On coming into the presence of Abderahman, his | of the Ommiades in Spain. 
: he should again be spared, through the wonted clemency of | 0nCe fierce and haughty spirit, broken by distress, gave way ; |, 
s Abderahman. | he threw himself on the earth, kissed the dust beneath the feet Dratu or aN Eccentric Cuaracter.—On Monday 
. Notwithstanding these signal triumphs, the reign of Abder- of the king, and implored his clemency. The benignant heart |! morning, Mr. Richard Le Keux, a mathematical instrument 
f ahman was disturbed by farther insurrections, and by another | Of Abderahman was filled with melancholy, rather than exul- || meker, chartseller and stationer, who had resided in High- 
. descent from Africa; but he was Victorious over them all; | ‘tion, at beholding this wreck of the once haughty family of | street, Wapping, for the last fifty years, died, after three days’ 
! striking the roots of his power deeper and deeper into the Yusuf a suppliant at his feet, and suing for mere existence. || jJIness, at the age of eighty-five years. The deceased, who 
. land. Under his away, the government of Spain became more | He thought on the mutability of fortune, and felt how insecure || had amassed wealth to upwards of £100,000 sterling, was 
P regular and consolidated, and acquired an independence of the || 87 all her favors. He raised the unhappy Casim from the || noted for his eccentricities and his penurious habits, and a 
j empire of the East. -The caliph continued to be considered as | earth, ordered his irons to be taken off, and, not content with | great number of curious anecdotes of this extraordinary miser 
. first pontiff and chief of the religion, but he ceased to have any || ™¢Te forgivences, treated him with honor, and gave him Pos- || are related in the district. He was of French extraction, and 
temporal power over Spain. | sessions in Seville, where he might live in state conformable |) educated in Christ's Hospital, to which institution it is said 
‘ t Having again am interval of peace, Abderahman devoted | the ancient dignity of his family. Won by this eveat and || he has left the great bulk of his fortune. London paper. 
himself to the education of his children. Suleiman, the eldest, | Perseverng maguemmity, Casim ever after remained one of —— 
he appointed Wali, or governor, of Toledo; Abdallah, the | the most devoted of his subjects. || Tue Surewp Repry.—The retort courteous was fully 
i second, was intrusted with the eommand of Merida; but the } All the enemies of Abderahman were at length subdued; he |) experienced by the celebrated counsellor, Jack Lee, on the 


third son, Hixem, was the pride of his heart, the son of How- || reigned undisputed sovereign of the Moslems of Spain; and || northern circuit; for, being engaged in examining one Mary 
ura, his favorite sultana, whom he loved throughout life with | so benign was his government, that every one blessed the re-|| Pritchard, of Barnsley, he began with, “ Well, Mary, if I may 
the utmost tenderness. With this youth, who was full of | vival of the illustrious line of Omeya. He was at all times|| credit what I hear, I may venture to address you by the name 
promise, he relaxed from the fatigues of government ; joining — a to the humblest of his subjects; the poor man|j of Black Moll.” “Faith, may you, master lawyer,’ said she, 
in his youthful sports amidst the delightful gardens of Cordova, || ever found in him a friend, and the oppressed a protector. He |! “ for I am always called so by the blackguards.” 
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THE BATTLE OF ABOUKIR. 


Walat see I on this barren strand 1— 
A burning sky, a burning sand, 
A shipless sea, a lifeless land ! 
Yet Time! thou old destroyer, Time, 
Thou ‘st seen it Earth’s most glorious clime, 
All throne and temple—all sublime. 
Of Earth’s wild drama, wildest stage ; 
Of Mind's first flight, War's darkest rage, 
The Soldier the Archimage ! 
Then sank its sun in midnight gloom; 
Its life was treasured in the tomb. 
Egypt was all—the Catacomb! 
Yet on that strand was Europe freed! 
The world beheld that battle bleed : 
And mighty England did the deed. 
'T was eve; and on the horizon pale, 
Like cloud on cloud, uprose the sail : 
And warrior-echoes filled the gale. 
There, squadroned on the sunset tide, 
With day’s last gold and amber dyed, 
Came Britain's sea-kings in their r de. 
Splendid the thronging pomp swept on, 
To cannon-fire and trumpet tone ; 
Each war-ship like a floating throne. 
Who led them on? A deathless name, 
That through their bosoms shot like flame— 
Netson ! the noblest son of Fame! 
Startled, yet stern, the Frenchman's line 
Saw in the sun the red-cross shine, 
And felt it Ruin’s judgement-sign. 
Then blazed the gun—then burst the shell, 
Then thick the muskets’ fire-shower fell, 
And all was thunder, shout, and yell! 
’T is night—the peal comes long and loud, 
Each thunderer roaring from his cloud— 
Each wrapped in his own sulphurous shroud. 
’T is midnight—but, athwart the haze, 
What stariling splendor blasts the gaze? 
Huge L’Orient! thine that fatal blaze. 
Round mast and flag the flame-wreaths soar ; 
Red rolls the surge, like molten ore, 
Starts into spectral light the shore. 
The anchors part. No more she clings 
To shore or sand. Afar she springs, 
The whirlwind and the flame her wings. 
The fight is hushed at once! no sound 
Bursts from the brazen ramparts round : 
The Briton’s heart his hand has bound. 
But, where the desert meets the glare, 
Ring on the melancholy air 
Howls of a mighty host's despair. 
There, by the corpse-strewn waters, stood, 
In the mind’s more than solitude, 
The Man of glory and of blood! 
NAPOLEON: no! great homicide! 
A wilder sand, a wilder tide, 
Must give the moral of thy pride. 
The magazine ’s fired !—Cne horrid roar 
Bursts round the sky, the sea, the shore. 
L’Orient—thy last, fierce fight is o'er. 
Down darts she, through the whirlpool, down ; 
To leave the shoals of Egypt strown 
With wealth of many a shrine and throne. 
Morn rose in beauty. Broadly rolled 
The red-cross flag its victor fold. 
Fallen Tricolor, thy tale was told! 
All calm, that lovely light beneath, 
The sabre slumbered in its sheath, 
The cannon held its tiery breath. 
Though Britain's blood was poured like rain, 
Not one bright drop was shed in vain— 
The combat shivered Europe's chain! 
Where is that combat's victor? Gone. 
His fame was like a star, alone! 
He willed to conquer—and 't was done. 
One bolder deed was yet untried— 
A vassal world his flag detied : 
He smote it a blow—and died! 
——EEE 
First Impressions oy Womas.—Be not in haste to marry, 
nor engage your affections where there is no probability wf 
return. It is not what you think of them determines their 
chvice, but what they think of you. Endeavor, if you would 
escape lingering torment, and the gnawing of the worm that 
never dies, to find out this, and to abide the issue, 
man does not love you of her own accord—that is from invol- 
untary impressions—nothing you can say or do, or suffer for |, 
her sake can make her, but will set her face the more against 
you. Study first impressions above all things; for everything 
depends upon them, in love especially. Women are armed 
by nature and education with a power of resisting the impor- 
tumity of men, and they use this power according to their dis- 
cretion. They enforce it t» the utmost rigor of the law against 
those whom they do not like, and relax their extreme severity 


proportionably in favor of those they do like, and who in| 


general care little about them. Hence you see many de- 
sponding lovers and forlorn damsels. 4 " Hazlitt. 


If a wo. 


From the London Atheneum. 

i} SKETCH OF THE LIFE OF NIEBUHR. 

| Bartnotp Georce Nresvur was born at Copenhagen, 
} on the 27th August, 1776, nine years after the return of his) 
| father, Carsten Niebuhr, from his travels in the East, and his | 
| childhood was afterwards passed at Meldorf, a town of Dith- |) 
| marsch, in Holstein, where his father held the civil employ- | 
| ment of land-surveyor. The flat, naked country had such an || 
| influence on Niebuhr’s young mind, that it was only at a later 
|| period of life that he acquired any taste for beautiful scenery, 


jin 1798. His life was passed in quiet retirement, broken oc- 
| casionally by the visit of a few friends, and foreigners attracted | 


| university of Kiel. Dissipation and noisy pleasures were al- || 
| ways disagreeable to him ; his highest amusement was to listen || 
to the tales of his father of manners and life in the East, and | 
to read the Odyssey and Ossian’s poems. l 

The quiet was first broken by the arrival of Bojes in Mel- | 


dorf, in 1781, in the capacity of landvogt; he was the editor || 








|| energies of young Niebuhr’s mind. At the age of seven, after 
|, hearing Macbeth read, he wrote down the whole action of the 
|| play, and his practice was to commit to paper the most im-_ 
| portant of his father’s conversations with Bojes. At 
| that early age he gave proofs of the surprising memory for 
| which he was famed in after life. f 
} Niebuhr, however, suffered from the effects of the bed air 
|| of Dithmarsch, and seems to have inherited the weak consti- 
| tution, as he did the features, of his mother, more than the 
|| robust strength of his father. He was, like her, sensitive and 
| easily excited, but also easily appeased and kind. On account 
, of his sickly constitution, his mother kept him frequently at 
| home, and his mind was constantly at work, figuring in itself 
|, an imaginary kingdom, which he called Plattenland, for which 
. he framed laws and drew charts, declared war and made 
peace. The effect of these day-dreams, caused by the ex- 
| tremely retired life he led, he afterwards felt and struggled 
| against; it frequently occasioned him bitter contests and re- 
grets. 
On the breaking out of the Turkish war in 1787-8, Niebuhr's 
imagination was so intensely excited, doubtless in consequence 
, of his father’s narratives of the East, that he not only dreamt 
| of the incidents of the conflict, but imagined, in his sleep, that 
\ he was reading newspapers with accounts of them, which he 
again detailed, and which are stated by his biographer to have 
been founded on such accurate knowledge of the localities of 
the places and the surrounding countries, that the newspapers 
shortly aftewards confirmed the boy's dreams. This appears 
most extraordinary in one so young, and shows how remarka- 
bly all he heard and read worked on his imagination, and what 
a true and just power of combination he possessed. These 
countries, the seat of war, were known to him partly from the 
accounts of his father, and partly from his own geographical 
reading ; he had also studied the people and their mode of 
warfare in books of travel and in history. This same power 
of devination, if we may use the word, was afterwards devel- 





oped by him in the earlier and later periods of the French , 


to Meldorf by the reputation of his father, until he went to the | A 


——— 


: — 

From 1794 to 1796, his time was passed at the university 
of Kiel. Philology and history were his favorite studies; be 
also devoted himeelf to a zealous study of Kant’s phi : 
Greek and Roman history he only allowed himself as a relax. 
tion from severer studies. It wak at Kiel that he became ap. 
quainted with his future wife, the sister of Madame Hensler: 
and there, also, he first saw Margaret, the niece of Madame 
Hensler, who was afterwards his second wife. While at Kye} 


| an offer was made him of becoming secretary to Count Schim. 


melman, Danish Minister of Finance, which he accepted, after 


|| of which fact he complains in a letter written from Edinburgh | laying the matter before his father and consulting his friends, 


In March, 1796, he left his father’s house, and after spending 
a short time at the house of M. Behrens, where he was deep) 
struck with the noble mind and impressed with the worth of 
melia, whom he subsequently married, he proceeded to Co- 
penhagen to undertake the duties of his new office. 

His reception at Copenhagen was friendly beyond his ex. 
pectations, and he soon won the confidence of Count Schim- 
melman, whose house was the resort of all who was remarks. 
ble for talent: his stuidous habits, however, made him regret 


of the German Museum, one of the earliest and best journals \ the time spent in society; we learn from his letters to Mad. 


har. : - . iG || Hensler how deep was his regard for Count Schimmelmap, 
Raich spPeared in Germany, and bis conversation with Carsten | yet how much he felt the disndvantages of the life be was 


| leading. ‘To escape this constant society, he accepted an offer 
| made to him in August, 1796, by Count Bernstoff, of becoming 
supernumerary secretary to the Royal Library, and he entered 
upon the duties of that office in May 1797, and held it ti 
April, 1792, when he proceeded to England. During tha: 
| time, however, he had revisited Holstein, and had again see 

Amelia Behrens; after a severe contest within himself, whether 
| he should discover or conceal his affections, he ended by gan- 
ing her consent to share his fortunes. He then returned fora 
short time to Copenhagen previous to his departure for Eng. 
land. 

His object in visiting this country was to make himself ec- 
versant with the economy of the state, and to acquire kv. 
ledge which would avail him in after life, whether as a scholar 
or a statesman; these objects he attained; he said that hus 
residence in England had been to him a school of practical 
knowledge, in all matters of domestic and daily life, besides 
the general advantages offered by a sojourn among foreigner, 
and the cultivation of his mind. The reputation of bis 
father gave him an ensy introduction to all the learned asser- 
blies in London, which appeared to him, however, inferior t 
to those in Germany; altogether, he was much struck with the 
activity and practical knowledge of our countrymen, and con 
ceived a great regard for the English nation. He remained 
in London till October, 1798, and went thence to Edinburgh, 
where he remained about a vear, attending to the lectures of 
Dr. Hope, Professors Kobinson, and Playfair, Dugal Stewar, 
and Tytler. In one of his letters, whilst at Edinburgh, be 
gives an amusing description of the opinion generally prev 
lent, not only that all German Professors were formerly del, 
narrow-minded men, but that then they were dangerous per- 
sons, sworn to disturb the peace of the world. 

He returned to Holstein in November, 1799, where he re- 
mained till April, 1800, when he went to Copenhagen; after 
being there a few weeks, he was appointed Assessor in the 
College of Commerce of the East Indian Department, and 
Secretary and Accountant to the African Consulate, with» 


revolution with such discrimination, as to fill that able states- 4 salary, which, although not large, was suthcient for his wants 


man, Count Bernstoff, with astonishment at the powers dis- 
i played by so young a man. 
\ At this period of his life he attracted the attention of Voss, 
i whose sister was the second wife of hia early friend Bojes, 
j, and the friendship which they formed lasted till Voss’s-death. 
h Niebuhr’s letters contain constant allusions to the in{uence of 
|| Voss’s counsels as to his classical studies. He was frequently 
admitted to the conversations at his father’s, where the bov of 
twelve years of age astonished all by his knowledge of history, 
statistics and geography. Niebuhr also assisted his father in 
the calculations required by his office. 

He attended Jager’s school in 1790, and, although the: 
youngest, was the first in attainments, and was constantly 
adding to his knowledge, guided, however, more by a general 
love of study than by any fixed plan, which was matter of re- 
gret to him in after life; his memory never gave up whet he 
had once made his own, but, clear as was his intellect, he 
could net bring his huge ninss of learning into order. He 
was confirmed in 1791, and among his letters is one on reli- 
gion, (page 469, vol. 1.) 
critical studies did not lead him to embrace a stendfast faith, | 
yet a deep and regretful longing for it existed in his mind, and i 
his letters show what a stress he Inid upon the value of a firm || 
belief arising from conviction. ‘ 

In 1792, he was sent to his father’s old friend at Hamburg, | 


Although Niebubr’s education and |! 


and for the retired life which he proposed to lead with Ame 
lia ; whom he married in Holstein, in May, and returned 
Copenhagen in July. In 1802-3 he studied Arabic most dili- 
gently, and surprised his father on his birth<day, by presenting 
to hima translation of Elwockidi’s Conquest of Asia under thy 
first Califs, a manuscript in the Copenhagen library. In the 
spring of 1803 he undertook a journey to Hamburgh, Leip=, 
| Frankfort, and Cassel, on the financial affairs of the Dani 
| Goverment. His official business occupied most of his time, 
but his evenings were devoted to the study of the colonial ++ 
tem and the agriculture of the Roman provinces. In 1804 he 
obtained a higher office, from the death of one of the commit 
sionera, to whose place he succeeded. His labors were much 
increased, and were of the greatest value to the administratiea 
of the Danish finances ; hie management of the business of the 
bank was so generally esteemed, that hia departure from Co 
| penhagen in 1806, to undertake the sitdation of joint director 
of the bank in Berlin, was deeply regreted. 

Niebubr’s arrival in Berlin waa not marked by propitious 
circumstances, as news arrived within a few days of the dis 
astrous battle of Jena, and he and the other officials were 
forced vo fly, first to Stettin, thence to Dantzic, and after ards 
to Konigsberg and Memel, where Count Hardenberg intrusted 
to him the care of attending to the supply of the army. It 
was during the winter of 1806-7 that, for want of better occu 
| pation, he diligently studied Russian and the other Selavonic 


Professor Busch, to acquire fluency in modern languages, and || languages. Fresh misfortunes soon drove all the Government 
| gain some practical knowledge of mankind. His father had |! officers further North, and the battle of Friedland made them 

first intended him for a traveler like himself, and, from his in- i change their quarters to Riga. Whilst Niebuhr was thinking 

terest in England, he had hoped to place him in the East In-!| of sending in his resignation, he was appointed by the King 
|| dia Company's service. This plan a gave up on account of | of Prussia to be one of a commission, consisting of Alten- 
|| the weakness of his son’s constitution, and perhaps his own || stein, Von Schén, Stigeman, and Von Klewitz, appointed pre- 
| heart rebelled against it. Afterwards, when young Niebuhr | visionally to transact the financial and other business of Har 
\\ was studying at Kiel, and during his sojourn in Schimme!-|| denberg, whose dismissal was insisted on by Napoleon. Von 
| man “ house at Copenhagen, his father wished him to enter} Stein afterwards undertook the whole administration, aod 
f the diplomatic service, but his love of study and his engage-|| Niebuhr was sent to Amsterdam, in 1808, to negotiate a loan 
\ ment to Amelia Behrens put an end to these plans. In De- 


' to meet the exactions of the French Govesnment. 
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ission in Holland, he was made Privy Counsellor, and held a | Niebuhr just before quitting Rome, which is characteristic of 
igh office in the management of the national debt, and ad- , his correspondence and mode of life : Rome. 11th March 1823. 
ninistration of the funds—residing at Berlin and Konigsberg. | To Mapame Henscer: \ hich I st him gale f 
some opposition which Niebuhr made to a financial measure This, on. Oe pa ane M ad : ay Koy +." Nh om 
of the Government, and the probable accession of Hardenberg It aoe like visiting a grave. Sven dusien hee nan sateesliciee 
o office, whose financial views Niebuhr liked stil! less, rendered | periods of my sojourn here, this house had a peculiar charm for | 
im most anxious to retire, which he was afterwards permit- || me. One entrance ns upon the confines of the remaining | 
ed to do, and he was named to the office of Historiographer, || part of the once magnificent theatre ; you stand before the ruin, i 
in the room of John Von Miller, with the proviso, however, || on which a dwelling is built: the entrance is up a narrow and | 
hat he was to afford Hardenberg his assistance in financial | steep staircase, into a lofty and gloomy vestibule, and on turning | 

i eerie: : || to the right, into a hal), you proceed to the different parts of the 
business when required. : 

Until now, Niebuhr’s life, from the time he quitted Edin- | Ss eS oF pe be ao = aap Si 
burgh, had been occupied chiefly in public business, for his | i of roy beam agg Nothin othe Rew ee ere lj 
Ieisure hours only were devoted to study ; now his whole time || the top of a cupola; and ail is cleus’ ponte amet lh ey ant 
was to be passed in cultivating his mind, and applying his ex-) den. ‘The proprietor is now changing everything: the whole | 
traordinary memory and critical powers to literary subjects. | court-yard was full of beasts of burden, bringing puzzolano for | 
To give some idea of the strength of his memory, we will | building. Our sitting-room was full of workmen, who were oc- 
mention, that while he was at Copenhagen, his wife and her || cupied in walling up the windows on one side ; and on the other, |, 


ember, 1809, after having accomplished the object of his I We will now lay before our readers a letter written by | 


sister tried him in Gibbon, and questioned him according to 
the index, on the most trivial points; they soon gave up the 
| 


hope of finding him ignorant on any point of history how un- | 


important soever ; this examination too, was carried on while | 


Niebulir was employed in some other work. 


On the opening of the Berlio University in 1810, he wis in- | 


F vited to read lectures on the Roman history; Nicolovius also | 
advised him strongly to do so; he writes thus to Madame Hens- 


Jer in September :—* 1 have now determined to read lectures 
on Roman histery ; I would not willingly have undertaken to 
write the Roman history, but to lecture on that subject is a | 
less daring enterprise. I will begin with the earliest period 
of Italian history, and as far as it is possible, describe the an- 
cient inhabitants, not only from the narrow point of view of 
their subjugation, but also what they were before that period ; 
J will then proceed to the history of the Roman constituuion 
and administration, of which TL have before me a vivid picture. 
f would walhingly bring this history down to the period when 
toese forms of government disappear before the intluence of 
tiuose of the Middle Ages.” In the preface to the first volume 
his Roman History, which «prang from these lectures, he has 
mentioned how much the intellectual society of Savigny, Scblei- 
ermacher, and others, urged him on in hisundertaking, and the 
many Valuable hints he received from Savigny in particular. 
The winter of 1811-12 was passed in giving his lectures, and 
in the preparation of his second volume of the Roman His- 
tery for the press, which was much interrupted by the march 
of the French through Prussia into Russia. Their retreat in 
1813-14 caused jn him the greatest joy; and he partook so 
largely of the enthusiasm of all classes, that he became for a 
short time editor of a newspaper under the Prassian Govern- 
ment. He was chiefly with the allied army till the autumn of 
1813, when he returned to Berlin, and was employed in draw- 
ing out the plan ef a constitution for Holland, which probably 
was not approved of, as, at the time of the Belgian revolution, 
he expressed regret that his recommendations were not fol- 
lowed. In February, 1814, he went as commissioner to Hol- 
land on public business connected with subsidies, and returned 
in October, 1814, to Berlin, where he remained till his mission 
to Rome in 1816, and gave instruction to the Crown Prince 
in matters of finance and political economy; he wrote, also, 
several pamphlets, and a biography of his father. The bad 
state of his wife's health caused him serious alarm, and in the 
midst of that sorrow he received the news of his father s 
death in April, 1816. In one of his letters to Madame Hens- 
Jer he bitterly regrets that the quiet life of the old man was 
not prolonged, and talls down every blessing upon her for the 
love which she had shown him. Soon, however, he was 
doomed to undergo a severer trial in the death of his wife, 
whose health had Jeng been declining; she died in her hus- 
band’s atma on the 20:h of June, 1815, and left his home 
desolate. It is curious to trace the love he still bore to his 
first wife, even atter a second marriage had blessed him with 
children: in his letters contant reference is made to her and 
to her last request—that he should finish his History. This 
request was constantly present in his mind, and he regarded 
its fulfilment as a sacred duty; but years passed away, and 
he left it unfinished at his death. The winter was passed in 
Berlin in loneliness, and in eceasional conversation with Nico- 
lovius, Savigna, and others. In April, 1816, Madame Hens- 
ler came to Berlin with her niece, Margaret, the orphan 


daughter of Christian Hensler, Professor of Theology at, 


Kiel; they were to have accompanied Nicbuhr to Rome, he 
having been named aa Prussian Minister to the Papal Court 
to arrange mattera concerning the Catholic Church in the 
Prussian previnces. He married Margaret Hensler before 
procecdiag to Rome; her conduct seems to have been most 
noble, and she became the partaker in her husband's grief 
for all that he had lost. 
Brandis, of Bonn, as Secretary of Legation; his letters to his 
friends during the seven years he passed in Italy give us many 
interesting details of his life. At first he could not transact 
much business with the Papal Court, as he had left Berlin 
without instructions; and, in fact, these did not reach him till 
1820, when he had been there four years. Altogether, the 

mans did not please him; he complains that they had nei- 
ther desire to acquire knowledge, nor solicitude for the com- 
mon good of their country, and that they felt themselves to 


what a depth they had falien. 


the wall towards the garden was already broken down, for the 

Om no of converting the windows into glass doors. The mar- 
le steps on which all my children had played before the win- 

| dow, were already broken away: fruit paintings in fresco, which | 


| 


| had been a constant source of amusement to them, were knocked | 
| * pieces; nothing was heard but the sound of the hammer in |, 
the place where my children had —— or wept; the garden, 
the centre of the whole building, which was always visited and | 
| traversed, when the weather did not prevent it, was quite desert | 
and still as death: most of the rooms were locked up, and we | 
could but just glance into a few of them through the windows. | 
The sight of what we had lost had made our hearts heavy ; but | 
the desolation and the silence of death almost broke them. The! 
devastation extended even to the paintings on the ceiling, where | 
the representations of paradise, and the succeeding early ages | 
of the world, had sooften amused the children ; and which, though 
not remarkable as works of art, attracted the eye by the beauti- || 
ful effect of their coloring. We walked aboutin silence ; and as | 
we were going to visit the Aventino once more, I told Marcus | 
that we would return again to gather a few flowers from our dear 
garden. Our walk was sad and silent. The boy, who always en- 
deavors to conceal his sorrow, complained that he was tired.— 
We seated ourselves on an old wall, and he nestled close to me. 
It scarcely diverted him to run down a path, along which my 
hand had often led him. He took leave of the river, of the Pons 
Sablicias, and of the Island. “1 am not so sad as you, father,” 
said he, “for I shall certainly see all this again when I am grown.” 
We returned again to our former home, and gathered flowers 
from the plants and shrubs, which for six years had belonged to 
us, and among which the children had grown up. I said to my- |) 
self, that even had we not been compelled to cone Rome, we | 
could have remained but a few days longer in this incomparable | 
house, and that we could not have saved it from these destructive 
alterations. But we returned home with very heavy hearts, and | 
could hardly restrain our tears at the words of farewell with 
which Marcus greeted the different buildings as we passed. Do 
not, however, dearest Dora, from this imagine that Marcus is 


| up and down signals, by way of amusement. 


From the Knickerbocker, for May. 
REMINISCENCE GF THE LATE WAR. 


‘The Americans certainly exhibited a good degree of courage in 
several of their obstinate contests with the mother country ; but in 
general, on land and sea, they showed little training and less finesse. 
A successful ruse de guerre, was a rare achievement ; yet sometimes 
signal advantages were ob d lation of the arts and emall 


y an 
cunaing of our Gallic neighbors. De Roos. 








Ix the summer of 1811, I was passenger in a ship lying at 
Long Hope, in the Orkney Islands, waiting fur a convoy gun- 
brig, daily expected from Leith, in Scotland, to protect us to 
the Baltic sea. The detention of a week swelled our fleet to 


| about twenty vessels of various nations, among which were 


three or four Americans. Becoming impatient with the delay, 
secing no prospect of a speedy deliverance, and fearing the 
French cruisers, which then infested the German Ocean, we 
had no choice but to await the arrival of the expected brig, or 
form a convoy of our own, sufficiently formidable to defend 
ourselves in case of attack. We determined on the latter; 
and a Yankee commander of a brig, which rejoiced in the se- 
curity of fourteen wooden guns, and myself undertook the 
management. We selected this brig as a look-out vessel, and 
a large American ship, painted entirely black, as our Commo- 
dore, who was required to carry by day a large red flag at the 
main, and a lantern at the peak during the night. 

Our next difficulty was to obtain signals, to inform the fleet 
from time to time of the intentions of our commodore. This 
caused some perplexity ; but my Yankee friend and myself, 
after some deliberation, contrived, with three pieces of diffe- 
rent colored bunting, and the ensign and pendant to form 
seventy-five questions and answers, including a few points of 
the compass, in our course to Leith. 

Walking one afternoon on the highlends overlooking the 
Pentland Frith, I met a gentleman, a passenger in one of the 
vessels forming our fleet, to whom I mentioned the arrange-* 
ments we had entered into, and exhibited a plan of the sig- 
nals. He examined them attentively, was amused with the 
contrivance, and remarking that he had a taste for painting, 
asked me if I had seen the signals used by the British nary. 
I answered in the negative, wishing him to explain what they 
were. We sat down, and with my pencil, on the back of a 
letter, I marked down, with lines and dots, used by heraldry 
painters, each signal as he described them, including the com- 
pass-signals. I never knew the name of this gentleman, but 


| presume he was a British naval officer, on furlough. I 


thought no more of these signals ; but on guing on board our 
ship, threw them into my trunk, among various loose papers. 
Our fleet sailed, making a truly formidable appearance, with 


| our black Commodore and his bloody flag, the look-out brig 


ranging ahead, and sometimes far astern; and our vessels of 
all nations, firing almost every hour in the day, and running 
n this manner 


He was accompanied by Professor |! 


over sensitive ; the ruins, the city, and the campagna, are his || We passed along the coast of Scotland, within sight of the 
world. Do not either reckon it an over sensbility on my part, | land, and sometimes sufficiently near to discover the towns, 
| when I tell you that I felt as if I were taking leave of a friend, || observing what we then considered remarkable, that no vessels 
| when I stood before the statue of Marcus Aurelius, as the set- || were to be seen, save at a great distance, and those standing 
ting sun shone full upon it, lighting “ and animating the coun- || in for the shore. 

tenance. I feel a deep emotion, and leave Rome with regret for | Thus we continued quietly on our course, until the afternoon 


the many advantages which nothing can replace to me ; ignorant . é j é 
of what may await me in my own country, whither I return a of the third or fourth day, when our attention wes drawn toa 
¥ At the time, her top-gallant 


stranger, and shall perhaps have toendure an irksome existence. vessel bearing down upon us. . . 
The connexion with De Serre (French Minister at Naples,) was || Sails were only visible, but soon the top-sails made their ap- 
certainly a most delightful one for all parties. De Serre and I || pearance, when our Commodore run up the signal, ‘ A large 
have become friends, to a degree, which, as we said to each other, || merchantmun ahead!’ Having charge of our signals, and ob- 
we both thought impossible at our age—(he is five months and @ || serving that the stranger's yards were very square, and her 
a oe than myself) ; he senan har pmep soul = a feeling | canvass dark, | answered, ‘A man-of-war!’ Immediately 
eart—one more pure certainty beats in ho inan & bosom. ar.) . . » on ° a . “Wad 
‘ : ; »reparations were now made for action, by our ficet comin 
cus had become his favorite, and he liked to lead him by the hand prey ~ } “le son, Gaal . i ne sll 2 eail - 
in our walks. The boy's attachment to him was extreordinary : pagetaer, verge dy ° Ame _ taking ap Galant saris; 
it appeared as if he were conscious of the greatness of the man but not a flag was displayed, save the bloody one of our Com- 
who was so kind tohim. At Rome, when De Serre took leave || modore. Ina short time the hull loomed up, and we then 
of us, Marcus, although he had then seen very little of him, ran || discovered the vessel to be a large gun-brig, displaying the 
after him as we were slowly walking through the rooms engaged | English flag; and if any doubts existed as to her character, 
inconversation, and kissed hishand. He display edthe most pas- | they were soon dispeled by a heavy shot thrown directly across 
sionate emotion on parting with De Serre; it was —— to our bows, when we hove to, as did all the fleet, and displayed 
console him, or to tear him away: “1am so grieved,”* he ex-|) our national colors. In a few moments a boat was alongside, 
claim@d, with loud sobs, “ for I love him as much as 1 do you. . : : . 
, “ese” . aanindiaiaen and the officer, mounting the side-ladder, exclaimed, ‘ In the 
* » Marcus's excellent heart manifests itself on every occasion ; | som , esseal 
the question what De Serre would say, is still the most powerful |) "™¢ of heaven who are you! 
argument in any moments of obstinacy and ill-humor. No doubt We informed him of what the reader already knows, and 
it was the recollection of this family, especially of the father, |) entering our cabin, explained the plan of our operations. Be- 
which worked upon him like a higher spirit, so that yesterday, || ing one of those jolly fellows with which the British men-of- 
whilst 1 was reading Homer with him, he asked most anxiously | war then abounded, he laugbed heartily at the idea, helped us 
concerning the departure of Telemachus from Sparta, whether | to finish a botde of wine, and stated that the fishermen from 
Telemachus had ever aa eee aes “ Mievedl | all parts of the coast north of where we were then lying, had 
any partioular attention to his question, 1 answered © Scheved | run into Aberdeen, and reported an Algerine fleet on the coast! 
“Not! said Marcus, bursting into tears: “he did not sec a “ ; ~ 
: : ies ht They were certain of the tact, from the circumstance of a large 
+ Menelaus again. and Menelaus, who loved him so much! Oh) : : . <- Sge : 
black ship, carrying a bloody flag! This rumor was transmit- 


no that could not be, could not be!" ; ; 
a ?. . . — |} ted to Leith by telegraph, and his vessel was despatched to 
Niebuhr's intercourse with De Serre was most intimete, | - . y 
ascertain the cause ot alarm. 


and he reckoned him one of the most eloquent, well-informed || eghe : ; 
men of his age; and many of his letters were addressed to |) In bidding us cood afternoon, he observed that he would 
him. He died, however, shortly afterwards, and Niebuhr had || * pay & Visit te our C ommoedore, and simply voqanss him to 
some intention of writing his life; but, before he could ander- || haul down Isis red flag ;’ adding that we were sufficiently 
take a journcy to Paris for the purpose, be too was removed || formidable, without it, to frighten all the Frenchmen we might 
| by death, — | meet, before our arrival at Leith. Such proved to be the fact. 
“Niebuhr died on the 2nd January 1831. His wife, with|| We continued our course, falling in with no vessels, until we 
whom he lived on terms of the closest union, expir da few reached Leith Roads, where we were announced asa large 
days after him. | fleet of merchantmen, under convoy of a U.S. gun-brig. 
= || But the reader will naturally inquire, ‘ What has all this te 
- - re - 
4 A year of pleasure passes like a fleeting breeze ; but a mo- i do with the late war with Great Britain?’ To which { an 
ment of misfortune seems an age of pain. * ewer, that it is merely given by way of introduction, to show 


not. 
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how I came in possession of her signals, and the use I subse- | “* Why yes, Sir,’ he replied ; ‘ on board His Majesty's ship 
quently made of them. || Sea-Horse." ' 

In the summer of 1813, the frigate President, C lore | “** Then, Sir, you labor under a great mistake. You are 
Rodgers, arrived in Boston harbor after an unsuccessful cruise. | on board the United States’ frigate President, and I am 
The war was extremely unpopular among the people, and the | Commodore Rodgers, at your service !’ ; 
uncharitable portion charged his not capturing any of the ene- |“ The dying dolphin never assumed a greater variety of 
my’s ships more to cowardice, than to the difficulty he had en- | colors, than did this poor fellow’s face. ‘ Sir,’ said he, ‘ you | 
countered in finding any thing worth capturing, that was not | are disposed to be humorous, and must be joking! I as- 
convoyed by a force far superior to his single frigate. | sured him it was no joke; and to satisfy him on that head, | 

For the first time it occurred to me that the signals, ob- || handed him my commission. At the same moment the band 
tained two years previously, might be of service to the Com- || struck up * Yankee Doodle,’ on our quarter-deck ; on reaching 
modore, in decoying some of the enemy’s vessels within reach || which, he sew the American ensign flying, the red coats of 
of his guns; and the thought no sooner entered my mind, | the marines turned blue, and the crown and anchor button | 
than I sought them from among my papers, and put my plan | metamorphosed into the eagle. } 











into immediate execution. w acompass, in the centre! “ This affair,” observed the Commodore, “ was one of im- | 
ot which was represented the President, lying at anchor in mense importance to our country. We obtained in full the | 
the harbor, aad on the points, the thirty-two signals by which | British signals; the operations of Admiral Warren, by the | 
the men-of-war designated to the fleet the eourse to be steered || non-receipt of his despatches, destroyed for the season ; | 
during the night, to evade a pursuing enemy ; below, I painted | and it probably saved the frigate, for the course I was running, | 
the ten numbers, represented by as many flags, with two at the time of my falling in with the Highflyer, would have — 
others, forming the affirmative and negative. brought me into the midst of his fleet during the night.” 

|| New-York, March, 1840. G B. 


I was not personally acquainted with Commodore Rodgers, | 
: Apes ; “geen 5 me : 
at the time, although intimate with most of his ward-room | Darieties from late £ cign Jon Is. 
Crrtox.—* The soverei of this island,” (we quote the 


officers, by one of whom I sent the picture, with a letter ad- | 
dressed to him, showing how the signals were to be used, and | 
observing, that he should obtain the number of one of the  Colanial Magazine,) ‘ from subversion of the native dy- | 
largest class of British frigates, and by hoisting it when an ‘ nasty in 1815, became entirely vested in the crown of Eng- | 
enemy wes in sight, it would without doubt decoy her within _ land; and so subdued is the feeling of opposition to our rule 
his reach. | since the quelling of the rebellion of 1817-18, that no fear is \ 

Meeting the officer intrusted with these despatches a few | now entertained of any attempt on the part of the people to 
days afterward, he informed me that the Commodore, soor | rise or disturb us in the quiet possession of the country. The 
after he had taken them into his cabin, appeared on deck | influence of the native chiefs is completely destroyed, and the | 
apparently highly pleased, and ordered one of his warrant | Candians themselves are neither so bigoted to their religion, 
officers to have some blue bunting painted black, very much or to the paraphernalia attendant upon royalty, as to wish the 
to the surprise of the officers, who could not conceive for what _ restoration of the times in which they were taxed in their labor 
purpose he intended it; but I was satisfied that the signals and property to keep - tangy show and parade which alone | 
were to be made, one of them being black and yellow. was the support of either. They have been relieved from | 

The ‘ President’ sailed, and I thought no more of the affair, €¥¢Ty species of oppression—enjoy a just, impartial and prompt | 
until some weeks after, taking up a newspaper, I therein saw administration of the laws; their feudal services have been 
it stated that she had taken the British government schooner ‘ispensed with; the tithes of their grain produce have been 
Hiehiiver by stratagem. commuted on most liberal terms; each man is as free as a 

Soon after the peace, dining with Commodore Rodgers, at tive of England; the poorest are protected equally with 
his house in Washington, he related to me the following cir- the rich, and he who was, previous to our conquest, the slave 
cumstances, which I give nearly in his own words : of every satellite of power, is now in the free display and ap- , 

“| acknowledged the receipt of your letter,” he observed, —— of his own honest gains, and in the comfortable 
“ and was determined to have the signals made on board, and | *24 isturbed possession of all the blessings attendant on 
to try the experiment, none of my officers understanding for the peaceable enjoyment of his own home. 
what purpose they were intended. I cruised some time with- Licut.—Until we have more experience than we now have 
out meeting an enemy, until one afternoon we fell in with a of the effects of the solar rays, individually and collectively, 
schooner, some six or eight miles to windward of us. We we can offer no satisfactory explanation of the process in ace 
hoisted the British ensign, which she answered by displaying tion on a daguerreotype plate, by which the subtle painter 
another, and at the same time a signal at her main-top gallant light impresses such delicate designs. The existence of two 
mast head, which I immediately discovered was like one of | iodides of silver is, I think, certain. In my photometric ex- 
those you had given me. From the list of English frigates, I periments, I have always observed the formation of an iodide 
selected the nunbor of the ‘ Sea-Horse,’ one of their largest wich speedily darkens, and of another portion which is un- 
class, and known to be on our coast, and hoisted it. She bore alterable by light. The sensitive film on the silver plate ap- |, 
down at once, and coming under our stern, I ordered her to |! pears to be the former of these iodides. Throughout the 
heave to, and I would send a boat on board of her. |, range of the chemical spectrum, particularly so called, the 

“ This order was obeyed, and I despatched a Lieutenant to iodide is, | imagine, converted into an oxide of silver; that a } 
bring her signal-book ; enjoining on him, and the crew, the { partial oxidation takes place, numerous experiments have ren- | 
strictest secrecy respecting our character. He was politely dered certain, whilst the influence of the rays of least refran- 
received by the captain, whose schooner proved to be the sibility is to form the unchangeable iodide of silver. Experi- 
‘Highflyer.’ Our Lieutenant’s coat attracted his attention, ments, however, are wanting to prove this satisfactorily. 
not being of the latest London fashion, although the crown 
and anchor was on the button; but casting his eyes on the 
frigate, seeing the British ensign, and now and then the red 
coat of a marine appearing above the hammock-netting, his, P 
mind was apparently set at rest. 

“ The Lieutenant informed him that he was requested to 
bring his signal-book on board the ‘ Sea-Horse,’ in order to 
have some alterations made, as there was a rumor that the 
Yankees had possession of something like the signals, and it 
was therefore necessary to change the numbers! This ruse 
had the desired effect, and our Lieutenant returned with the 
book, which placed me in command of the whole correspon- 
dence of the British navy. 1 then sent the gig for the cap- 
tain, requesting him to come on board, and bring any des- 
patches he might have in charge. 

“On reaching our deck, he seemed surprised at the size of 
the vessel, praised her cleanliness, and the order in which 
every thing appeared ; admired the new red-coats of the ma-|| QuaxkeR AND Justice.—A Quaker, some time since, hav- | 
rines, and un being invited into the cabin, handed me a bundle | ing been cited as an evidence at a Quarter Sessions, one of the 
of despatches for Admiral Warren, who, he observed, must | magistrates, who had been a blacksmith, desired to know why 
be within forty miles to leeward. I ordered refreshments, he would not take off bis hat? “ It is a privilege,” said the 
and in company with several of my officers, we entered into, Quaker, “that the laws and liberty of my country indulge 
general conversation. | people of our religious mode of thinking in.” “ If I had it in 

“1 asked him what object Admiral Warren had in cruising | ™y power,” replied the Justice, “ I would have your hat nailed |, 
in that neighborhood? He said, to intercept the American‘ your head.” “ I thought,” said Obadiah drily, “ that thou , 
privateers and merchantmen, but particularly to catch Com- | hadst given over the trade of driving nails.” 
modore Rodgers, who, he understood had command of one || 
of the — and fastest-sailing frigates in the American | dyes an author like an old stuff into a new color, but can never | 
cate cal A a saphena Sr | give it the lustre of the first tincture; as silks that are twice | 


understood that he was an odd character, and devilish hard Ht dyed lose their glosses, and never receive a fair color.” 
to catch. Afer conversing on several other subjects, I "| 








A German paper states that there is living at Dessau an 
old gardener of the Ducal Court, who, in his youth, was em- 
loyed at Versailles, where he was in the habit of presenting 
is finest fruits to the young Prince, now King of the French, | 
and who, in thanking him, always addressed him as his dear 
cousin. This gardener, having a grandson who wished also | 
to be a gardener, recalled to mind his illustrious relationship | 
to Louis Philippe, and lately wrote to the King to entreat him || 
to give a place to his grandson in one of the Royal Gardens. ! 
The King a replied to the old gardener, says the account, | 
in his own hand and in German, beginning his letter with my | 
dear cousin, and ending with your affectionate cousin, Louis | 
Philippe, informing him that he has a place of 2000 francs a | 
year and a lodging for his grandson. The old gardéner shows | 
the letter to every one who wishes to see it, but holds it fast 
with both hands lest the precious missive should be lost. i 


ruptly put this question to him : 
“* Sir, do you know what vessel you are on board of 1’ 





thought his whiskers very unprofessional. ‘‘ You are right,” 
‘replied his fiiend ; “ a Jawyer cannot be too berefaced.” | 


SS — 


*Thy servants think 


in the dust.’ 


Easter Even, 1840. 





OLD TRINITY. 


Tue Paschal Moon is ripe to-night 
On fair Manhada's bay, 

And soft it falls on Hoboken 
As where the Savior lay ; 

And beams beneath whose shine 
Nile's troubling angel flew, 

Show many a blood-besprinkled door 


our Passover wo. 


But here, where many an holy year 
It shone on arch and aisle, 

What means its cold and silver rey 
On dust and ruined pile ? 

Oh! where’s the consecruted porch ? 
The sacred lintel where ? 

And where's that antique steeple’s hight 
To bless the moonlight ar 


I seem to miss a mother's face 
In this her wonted home, 
And linger in the green church-yard 
As round that mother’s tomb. 
Old Trinity! thou too art gone ! 
And in thine own blest bound, 
They ‘ve laid thee low, dear Mother Chareh, 


0 rest in holy ground! 


The vaulted roof, that trembled oft 
Above the chanted psalm ; 

The quaint old altar, where we owned 
Our very Paschal Lamb ; 

The chimes, that ever in the tower 
Like seraph music sung, 

And held me spell-bound in the way 
When I was very young ; 

The marble monuments within ; 
The scuwheons, old and rich; 

And one bold bishop's effigy 
Above the chancel-niche ; 

The mitre and the legend there 
Beneath the colored pane ; 

All these thou knewest, Paschal Moon, 
But ne'er shalt know again! 


And thou wast shining on this spot 
That hour the Savior rose! 
But oh! its look that Easter morn 
The Savior only knows. 
A thousand vears—and ‘twas the same— 
And half a thousand more! 
Old Moon, what mystic chronicles 
Thou keepest of this shore. 


And so, until good Queen Anne reigned, 
It was a heathen sward; 

But then they made its virgin turf 
An altar to the Lord: 

With holy roof they covered it, 
And when Apostles came, 

They claimed, for Christ, its battlements, 
And took it in God's name. 


Then, Paschal Moon, this sacred spot 
No more thy 9 felt, 
Till Hames brought down the holy place 
Where our forefathers hoch 
Again ‘tis down—the grave old pile! 
That Mother Church sublime ! 
Look on its roofless pile, old Moon, 
For ‘tis thy last—last time! 
Ay, look with smiles, for never there 
Shines Paschal Moon again, 
Till breaks the Earth's great Easter-day 
O'er all the graves of men! 
So wane away, old Paschal Moon, 
And come next year as bright; 
Eternal rock shall welcome thee, 
Our faith’s devoutest light ! 


They rear old Trinity once more; 
And, if ye weep to see, 

The plory of this latter house 

hrice glorious shall be! 

Oh! lay its deep foundations strong, 
And, yet a little while, 

Oar Paschal Lamb himself shall come 
To light its hallowed aisle. 


upon her stones, and it pitieth them to see be, 
Peatrn, 


From the Churchman 


Cc. 


A Froating Manrkrt.—One of the most striking singv- 


buyer, and he realizes all the advantages of choice 


larities at Bruni is the floating market, composed of a multi- 
tude of canoes, which ply along the lines of buildings, and 
from one side of the river to the other. In most places the 
buyer must go to the market, but here the market comes t© 


competition without stirring a step from his door. The me 
di 


ium of exchange is usually large pieces of bar iron, withou: 


| any stamp or superscription upon them, man being ® 
Betier’s CHaracter ov A TRANSLATOR.—A translator | libert : y ra, > rn a hte own —_ ' 7 


Voyage of the Himmalch and the Morrisos. 


—— ‘ 
Cotossat Statvue.—M. Visconti, the French Commir 


|| sioner of Fine Arts at Rome, has lately made a rich discovery: 

A barrister observed to a learned brother in court that he H During his researches at Cervetri, between Rome and Civts 
i Veccia, some ground fell in, and we 

statues in Greek marble, one of which is t 


to his view, © 


hirty feet high. 
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I The National Conventions.—The present week has heen || Dawson of Michizan, Fazer and Buckley of this State, &e. [ 
signalized by the assemblage at Baltimore of two Nationa! || &c. The Convention adjourned between | and 2 o'clock on 
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SATURDAY, MAY 9, 1840. 


. TO OUR PATRONS. 





————— 


In accordance with notice longsince given, we this week fulfil || 
our purpose of suspending the transmission of our paper to $0 I 


many of its subscribers as are now in arrears to us, including | 
those who, not having paid for the current vol , have indicat- | 
ed no intention speedily to do so and no desire two receive it. 
Those, therefore, who shall not receive our next number, will 
understand that they appear on our books as debtors, and that | 
inexorable Necessity has constrained us to bring our business to 
the Cash System, henceforth forwarding our paper only to those 
who may have paid for it, and for so long a period only as that 
payment may justify. é 

That this change is desired by large proportion of our patrons _ 
we know. It is a common complaiut that it is almost impossible | 
to have a newspaper stopped after once subscribing for it—the _ 
name being entered onthe books and retained there until special 
order to erase it is received and obeyed. The Cash System ob- 
viates this, holding no subscriber for a longer term than that of 
his advance payment, and not taxing those who pay for the bene- 





E tit of those who do not. 

But our primary reason for adopting this system is the one 
first indicated—stern Necessity. Although we have during the last 
year discontinued sending our paper to some thousands who had 
received it so long as we thought we could afford it for nothing, 
there are still a great number on our books who owe for shorter 4 
periods, or whose advance expired with the last Volume. 
close of that volume we reduced our price tweuty per cent. and 


gave notice that we should send only to those who paid in a 


| Conventions, having reference to the approaching election of || Tuesday. 
| President and Vice President of the Union. 
| 


The ‘ Democratic’ National Convention assembled in the 


The ‘Whig’ gathering was something entirely out of the | Hall of the Musical Association on Fayette-street, at 12 


common order. It purported to be a meeting of delegates rep- | o'clock on Tuesday, pursuant to notice. It was temporarily 


resenting the Young Men of the Several states who are averse ] organized by calling Hon. Isaac Hitt of New-Hampshire 
to the policy and the re-election of Mr. Van Buren, to respond | to the Chair, and appointing Gen. Jonx A. Dix of New- 
to the nominations of Harrison and Tyler, made at Harrisburg || York, Secretary. After prayer by Rev. Mr. Burke of Cincin- 


in December last. But no especial fastidiousness was indulg- | , 
/ed either with respect to the age or the credentials of the del- || *'* responded by their Delegates. On motion of Mr. Hubbard 
} | 
egates; and the assemblage exceeded in numbers and eclat || 


any political body ever convened in this country, except that | 
it may have been rivaled by the Ohio Harrison Convention | 
at Columbus last February. 


Every State was there represented; Massachusetts by over | 
one thousand delegates; Pennsylvania by nearly three thou- | 


sand; Maryland by a like number ; other States less fully ; but 
the entire assemblage is variously estimated at from ten to thir- 
ty thousand persons, aside from spectators. The nearest ap- 
proximation we can make to the number is as follows: After || 
the public houses were full, the Whig citizens of Baltimore | 
threw open their houses, and a Committee of Reception was in | 
attendance to direct delegates from a distance to places where | 
they would be hospitably welcomed during their stay. By this | 
Committee, eleven theusand delegates were so quartered on | 


This number would not include those who found lodgings at 


nati, the States were called over, and twenty-one of the twenty- 


of Alabama, a Committee of one member from each State 
was appointed to select officers, and retired ; and during their 
absence the Convention was ably addressed by Hon. Fetix 
Grespy of Tennessee. When he had concluded, the Nomi- 
nating Conimittee reported the following list of officers : 


Ex-Gov. Wiit1am Carrot of Tennessee, President; 
Gen. Wa. T. Rocers of Pa. Dr. Cuarces Parry of Ind. 
Gov. C. P. Vax Ness of Vt. Joun Nexson, Esq. of Md. 
W.N. Epwarps, Esq.of N.C. Hon. A. Mouton of La. 

Vice Presidents; 
G. Starnxweatuer, of N.C. G. B. Apxaty, Esq. of N. J. 
C. G. McNutrr, Esq. of Ohio, ALsert Baker, Esq. of N. H. 
Secretaries. 

The report was unanimously adopted, the Convention there- 

upon fully organized, and adjourned to 4 o'clock, P. M. 


On reassembling, Hon. Martin Vay Buren of New-York 


Atthe : themselves and friends, from Saturday to Monday inclusive. | was unanimously nominated for reélection to the Presidency. 


Then came the critica] subject of the Vice Presidency, on 


4. hotels, or who come from the adjacent districts of Maryland, which there was a marked diversity of opinion, and a spirited 


vance after the Ist of May. We had found it impossible, in © *@y nothing of Baltimore itself. Again: when the Conven- lencounter. The Ohio, Kentucky, Indiana, and other Delega- 
times like these, to subsist on the low price of a weekly news- tion formed in procession on Monday, and marched through tions urged the rénomination of Col. R. M. Jouysoyx as due 
paper, without advertising patronage, sent to all who asked for Baltimore-street to Canton, eight abreast and as close as was to him and essential to the party. The Massachusetts, Ten- 


it, and paid at their convenience or caprice. The times have 
been when this system would answer, but the revulsion of the 
last three vears seems to have effaced all sense of the moral ob- 
ligation of a pecuniary contract from the minds of vast numbers 
who once fancied themselves not wholly devoid of conscience. 


Thousands who once would not have absconded from a hotel 


convenient, the vast column extended about three miles. It 
was an unprecedented gathering. 

The numerous State and County banners, ‘log cabins,’ 
&e. &c. we will not dilate upon. Pennsylvania, Maryland, 


Massachusetts, and the other States most largely represented 


nessee and other Delegations opposed it, as calculated to dis- 
tract and embarrass rather than strengthen and unite, insisting 
that the party in each State should be left to do what it should 
deem politic and proper—several States having already nomi- 


nated different candidates, &e. Kc. The vote was finally 


leaving the bill unpaid, now do just what seems convenient with were rich in them. One ‘log cabin’ with its appurtenances, taken, and the Convention decided by a vote of 132 to 99, to 


regard to the payment of any obligation, while a newspaper bill 


had come on wheels from Fayette Co. Pennsylvania. There 


nominate no candidate for the Vice Presidency. 


It adjourned 


is one they never dream of paying. The consequences we need was a ‘ Ball’ of ponderous size revolving on its course, which , 0D the following dey. 


searcely indicate. We believe that three-fourths of all the news- 
papers in the country which give credit to distant subscribers are 
at this moment conducted at a loss to their publishers, ranging 
from slight to ruinous. 

This cannot always goon. The times will change, but prob- 
ably not till after Business shall have worn itself new channels. 
We have resolved to adapt our course to the times as they are, 


purported to have come from the Allegheny Mountains. But 
the most touching banner in the procession was that of Ten- | 
nessee borne by asmall band of her sons—a white flag 
shrouded in crape, in remembrance of her distinguished Sena- 
tor, Hugh L. White. A mute but heartfelt tribute was paid 


to his memory when, at the mention of his name by the repre- 


Cwenty-Gixth Congress. 

In the Senate, on Thursday, Mr. Webster presented a me- 
morial asking for the establishment of a Nationa! Bank, which 
he moved to lay on the table, remarking that although the 
project was likely to attract little favor at present, he should 


and no longer wait for the river to run dry. Whena beneficent sentative of Teunessce on the rostrum, the vast auditory un- | take an early opportunity to give his views in relation to it 
change comes, it will be abundantly soon enough to act upon it. covered, and thus intently listened to a thrilling eulogium on | and the currency. The bill granting land to Michigan for the 


We shal! doubtless discontinue for the moment the papers of 
many friends who, if we had time to conduct the process per- 


sonally, we should retain on our books, pay or no pay. These 


will know how to attribute the circumstance to the right reason. | mittee of one Delegate from each State previously appointed | giture 


We shall also discontinue some where payment has been actually 
made to one or another of our many Sub-Treasurers, of whom 
a goodly portion seem admirably calculated to keep money—far 
better than to pay it over. (We would gladly swap fifty of them 
away for so many Deposite Banks, and take a fair share of 
Mississippi Brandon and Michigan Red Dog inthe trade.) But 
a truce to trifling. Any.subscriber who may have paid an au- 
thorized Agent will please give us notice of the fact, stating the 
who, when, and how much, and the matter shall be instantly 
rectified. Our Agents who may have unsettled accounts will 
Henceforth, 
whenever a subscriber shall have received all the papers he has 
paid for, we shall understand that he does not want any more, 


perceive the necessity of an immediate adjustment. 


until we hear from him. | 


his unbending integrity and unassuming worth. 
The Convention organized after a march of five miles, on 
the race-ground at Canton, east of Baltimore, and a Com- 


reported the names of a President, twenty-seven Vice-Presi- 
dents and as many Secretaries. (Not only were all the States 
represented, with the District of Columbia, but we understood 


that both Floridas were present by their citizens.) Joun V. 
L. MeMauows of Meryland was the President; I. N. Rer- | 


'notps of New-York Vice-President, and Atex. Kersey of 


Rochester, Secretary, from this State. Speeches, mainly con- 
fined to brief and animating statements of the state and pros- 
pects of the Whig cause, were made by the President and a 
Delegate from each of sixteen States; but scarcely half the | 
assemblage could hear any one speaker, and from another 
stand, Messrs. Clay, Webster, Southard, Preston, Sergeant 
of Pa. and Graves of Ky. were successively introduced to the 


purpose of making a Ship Canal was passed. On the bil Ima- 
king appropriations for railroads in Illinois, Mr Benton made 
an elaborate and animated speech adverse to all such expen- 
s. Mr. Norvell presented a petition from Michigan 
asking the intervention of the Senate, by a resolution addressed 
to the President, for the release of W. L. McKenzie, and the 
remission of any fines that may have been imposed on him. 
He said he should call up the subject on Monday. 

In the House, a bill to carry into effect the convention en- 
tered into between the United States and Mexico, was referred 
to the Committee of the Whole. 
passed, and the General Appropriation bill was taken up and 
discussed till the adjournment, at a late hour. 


Several private bills were 


On Friday the Mt. Carmel (IIl.) railroad bill was taken up 
in the Senate and discussed at length by Mr. Webster and 
Mr. Benton, and made the order of the day for Tuesday. 


We part company this week, then, with many who have long Convention, and addressed it with energy and spirit. The | The Senate then adjourned until Monday. 


enjoyed or endured, as the case may be, our lucubrations. We 
will trust a while that a goodly number of them only require to 
be reminded of the trifle that separates us to induce its prompt 
removal, and the restoration of that intercourse which has been 
pleasant if not profitable to one party at least. Butif it be other. 
wise—if there be those among them who prefer to withhold what 


speech of Mr, Preston was remarked by hundreds as one of the l 
most finished and effective passages of popular oratory they 
had ever heard. 

The Convention adjourued between 3 and 4 o'clock, and 
met again in Monument Square at 8, P. M. where the speak- || 


In the House the General Appropriation Bill was passed 
by, 45 to 15. Several private bills were passed, and the con- 
sideration of the report on the Bynum quarrel was postponed 
until Monday, to which time the House adjourned. 


On Monday the General Appropriation Bill was reported in 


is due us and receive our paper nofurther—we bid them,‘ more ing Was continued through that evening and the following day. || the Senate by the Committee of Finance, with amendments, 
- iJ 


i sorrow than in anger,’ a kindly farewell. 





The Convention filled the Square, and one orator speke from 
the steps-of Reverdy4Johnson’s house at the south-west cor- | 


which were adopted, and the bill read a third time, and passed. 
The principal amendment was to strike out the $45,000 for 


The Cloth Seizure Case.—The great cloth seizure case, ner, while another held forth from those of the Court-House || the second and third volumes of the Documentary History of 
recently tried at Philadelphia, before Judge Hopkinson of the ‘at the north-west. Messrs. Clay, Webster, Preston, J. N. | the Revolution : agreed to by 20 to 8. 
United States District Court, has resulted in favor of the Reynolds and others were again called out—the two first both || In the House no business was transacted. Both Houses 
United states. The amount involved in this suit is said to be , in the evening and following day; while among the new | adjourned over till Thursday, in order that the Halls might 








































































from $80 to 100,000. | speakers were Messrs. Proffit of Ind. F. W. Thomas of Ohio, | be cleaned, and put in summer order. 
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- EEE SS, 
Albany Election.—The Charter Election in Albany, took | (all V. B.) with Messrs. Porter of Powhattan, F lood and Kyle | State Legislatwre.—In the Senate on Friday the Stay 


place on Tuesday of this week, with the following result : 


Harrison. 
For Mayor... Jared L. Rathbone .2471 
t%/Ward 1..C. W. Bender..... 661 
“ JI. William Newton... 507 
“ TII. George Dexter.... 385 
| “« JV. Henry Greene..... 550 
| « V.Geritt L Dox..... 389 


Total. ...00.. .2492 


“esoetasodn 


Van Buren. 


Erastus Corning. . 2099 
Andrew Moore... 471 


Peter Gansevoort. 
Col. R. Satterlee... 
Hiram Bromley... 


Daniel D. Shaw... 437 | J. C. Campbell 


Whig majority on Supervisors... ..++ +--+ 437 


Average on the whole ticket, 440. This is rather more than | 
|| *Hamlett....ceceeeee277 Hairton ...eee0ee..215 217..934 


last Spring, though not so much as at the Fall Election. 


The Harrison Tickets are elected entire in all the Wards H 8 
but the Fifth, in which the Harrison Aldermen and Assistants | Kincheloe 
are elected, with the remainder of the Van Buren Ticket. 





| of Buckingham, and Thomp 


| 
HI 





_ claimants. 


The following additional returns have reached us : 


Vote last year: | Inspectors, with a salary of $1200 each. Mr. Tallmadg: re. 
- pe eee338 “William Jones..e...406 359,,188 | Ported the bill concerning firemen and the fire department jp 


Harrison. 


peecocsos sine eveesese 759 


Hatirax. 


246 | Brooke. 
511 || Harrison. Van Buren. Adm. Opp. 
35 RockinGaaM. 
| (No W’gsrun.) “Smith469 “Shipman ...........450 
| - ” Martz .252 
Henry. 


hinn......eccceeee 699 *Lee...cccsesees+ 1083 1158,, 593 || Mittee and three times the usual number ordered to be primed 
Armstrong 


| [The old Members reélected. We are not sure that Kin- 
|| cheloe is a Whig. ] 
Virets1a.—Our returns of the Popular Vote cast in this || 


State are not yet so nearly perfect as we hope to have them, | J- B. Stovall........ +250 ane 585..685 


and we defer our table another week. Meantime we will senare—No Opp. to... 
briefly say thatthe Opposition are comparatively much stronger | 


ee eeee 


Baptist ....00-4...495 


Smuytu. 


in this respect than they have hitherto been, when they have | Thompson.......++ee, 251 "Tate oc ececeeeees. 283 


MipDLssex. 


carried a majority in the House of Delegates. Each party | pittugs.........cce0ee 5 “Digges...0.0..0..127 


may very fairly claim that the People are with them, and that ) 


the State will go “ right” in November. 


us this week : 


|, No Opp. WO. ceccccccecs 
William Ballard Preston, an uncompromising Whig, and a || 
relative of the Hon. Wm. C. Preston, U. S. Senator from | 


[Mathews votes with Middlesex for Delegate, 


|| Digges 17 majority. 
The following are the additional returns which have reached | : ¥] 


OranGe asp Green. 
“Joseph Hiden..... 
Patrick. 
*Cheatham......maj.200 A. Stuart......... 
Harpy. 


South Carolina, is elected to the Senate from the Montgomery) *John Mullen........319 No Adm. candidate.160 


District by 149 majority. 


since voted as follows: 


For Congress in 1839. Senator in 1840. 
Counties. Van Buren. Whig. Thomes, V. B. Preston, W. 
Montgomery, 512 118 230.6 00 00 00 289 
—_F Pe 
Monroe,...o+- oe601.. 220290 431.4 200022417 
Greenbrier, .. «+ --231...++.420 ) a 
Floyd, ...+++0+-+360..00.. 52 BA? wccccccell7 


Giles,..cccercccedd0ccccee 97 
Mercer,...0.+.++146--.00-- 49 


Total, «0.0. +2180..00..982 


This is a remarkable result. r 
District gave Mr. Van Buren 770 majority in 1836, and has Col. Shanks........--.408 “Hannah. . 


138 (maj.). — 


1296..++-6+1445 


V. B. maj. in °39..1198: Harrison do. in ’40,..149. 


The Whigs have thus elected 4 of the 8 Senators chosen | 
this year, (being all the candidates they ran,) in place of 7 | 
The Senate will therefore stand 16 “Andrew Donally.. .432 
to 16, while it was 19 to 13 last year. 


Van Buren, 1 Harrison. 


The following are the returns for Delegates: 


Harrison. 
In our last,<.ccescet? 


Lewis & Braxton... 1 


Van Buren. 
In our last,..ocee 0058 
Mercer & Giles,.... 1 


Russtll, ccccccceeee I 
Mason & Jackson,.. 1 


ee 


Fetal socvcnceseste 


Whig majority,....12.....Senate 16 to 16. 


But Nottoway, perhaps, ought to be deducted from the’! 
Whig list and added to the other, for the Sheriff has thought 
proper to transfer 6 votes for Fitzgerald and 2 for Booth from 
the back to the face of the poll, and thereupon returned Mr. 
Fitzgerald by 2 majority. The Richmond Whig asserts that 
this cannot stand a moment, and that the Sheriff has been 
guilty of a usurpation which will subject him to punishment. 


We shall see. 


In Caroline county, the Sheriff (also V. B.) refuses to re- 
turn Mr. Corbin, on the ground that two votes were taken 
after the candidates had agreed to close the poll. 


no return at all. 


In Frederick, both Cather, (Harrison,) and Byrd, (V. B.) 
are returned; the forner by the Deputy Sheriff, who held the | 
poll at the Court House ; the latter by the High Sheriff; each 
claiming it as his prerogative to ive the casting vote and the 
We leave this on the Van Buren side, as we have 
Nottoway on the Whig, though very likely each will be re- 
We think Corbin, of Caroline, 
cannot be kept a day out of his seat. 

Gen. Bayly, of Accomac, we place on the Whig side, as 
that is his classification, and he stands pledged to vote for two 
Whigs as U.S. Senators, though he will not vote for either 
Rives or Harrison. There is no chance, however, of defeat- 


return. 


versed by the Legislature. 


ing Mr. Rives. 


Beside the foregoing, the returned Members from the fol- 
lowing Counties are each threatened with a contest: Messrs. 


Lipscomb of Louisa, Byrd 


He makes 


Batetovrr. 


eeeceee A472 
| Roanoke. 
|| William M. Peyton.... *Henry Snider... 13 maj. 
NELsos. 
"Gen. A. Brown...... Dr. L. N. Liggon.. 
{ Wrytne. 
| *A. 8. Fulton.........301 Stanger... ........283 


WASHINGTON. 

409 *S. E. Goodson... .523 
SpotTSYLVANIA. 
*O. M. Crutchfield....377  W.S. Holiday .. 
STAFFORD. 


+359 


} 252 *Dr.A. Fitzhugh.. .271 


Raspoten. 
-409 Henry Sturm........230 


*Samuel Elliot.... 


KAaNaWHa. 


ee ooo. See 
Ricumonp City. 
| *W. Robertson .....418 Bosher........... e. SI 


Henrico. 


| "Sherwin McRae...423 Reines .......000+.216 
Trver. ‘ 
*Stephenson........372 Morgan.......ee0-- 280 
Lovupovs. 
"Lewis Beard.......697 W.T. T. Mason....252 
*S. J. Ramey .......276 Glascock .........- 202 
“Harrison ..........661 Dowell ....... occeekBS 
ED secuniccsencnclll 


MosonGa.ia. 


Willey .0000000000.880 "Clayton, ..0ccce +00 10l 

DUNG. cccece cocccse OOS “Tansey.ccccces cee 993 
| FRANKLIN. 

PU ctceceseqncet Miiiiiccnscosecenccll 

,_ Sa = i er 438 
Mos TGoMERY. 

_ 337 “W. Wade ..ccccce 357 





Senate—W.B. Preston.383 W. Thomas....... 
CARoLine. 


| Corbin.......c00004-464 Samuel.......00++-462 


69., 244 


102., 54 
and gave 


397..322 


394... 237 


+. 266 


64 


127... 407 | 


-- 345 


-- 312 


346..3 


267 .235 


305. 


Sturm was the Delegate last year—a Whig gaia. 


266 416 
158 

432..295 
345... 


307..681 


1046... 727 


421. 


612..118 | 


399..475 


(The Sheriff (Adm.) refuses to return either Candidate. } 


GREENBRIER. 
*Erskine....... coeectOS Basking .cccccccsee SB 
Senate—Preston.....468 Thomas..,......0..173 
Hi Woop. 


| "Stephenson.........466 D. Neale ......+.+.397 
Jackson. 
Wagener ....e50++6 132 "Bryan. 2. ...000044-200 


Pocanostas. 
Thomas Hill.........110 "Geo. Burner.......171 
Purstos. 

(Not a par- , Fairfax..110 *Brown........++.-406 

ty contest.) GRAYSON. 
|| (Not a par- 2 box.....242 *Wilkinson........ 

ty contest,) f GREENSVILLE. 

H. Wyche.....0000. 49 *A.C. Butts .......123 
CABELL. 

*P.C. Buflington ,maj.129 


> - 


.532 


F. G. L. Beuhring 


. 


420..231 


369... 207 


21. 


139.. 54 
312. 
308... 652 
158,.115 


468... 259 


343 | 


404) 


180..118 
| Mason gives Wagener 47 majority; Bryan elected by 


- 286 | 


of Hanover, (Whigs.) These |) Prison Bill was passed by 14 to 4. It abolishes the office « 
contests generally result in Virginia in favor of the Whig 


of the State Prisons; and directs, for the performance of thy 
| same duties, the appoinment of an Agent anda Keeper by the 


| Agent and principal Keeper, and the office of Deputy Keeper, 


New-York with amendments. Mr. Lee reported a bill abol. 
ishing brigade courts martial, and authorising regimenyl 
courts martial instead. The report of the Seeretary of Stat 
in relation to criminal offences was referred to a select coz. 


The bill relating to the duties of the Canal board Was passed, 
14 to 10. The Assembly bill for the better regulation of Sta 
Prisons was taken up. 

In the Assembly, the bill relative to the Extension of te 
|| Chenango Canal was referred to a Select Committee. The 
bill granting trial by jury to fugitive slaves was referred to a 
Select Committee to report complete. The House then, ig 
|| Committee of the Whole, took up the bill for the better orpan- 
| ization of the Criminal Courts in the city of New-York. Is 
| the course of the debate, the remonstrance of the Comma 
Council of the city of New-York against the bill was rad, 
and also the minority report of the Committee of the Comme 
Council in favor of the bill. Mr. Roosevelt moved to striv 
' out the words “ Governor and Senate,” and substitute “ May« 

and Aldermen,” the effect of which would be to leave the me 
ter asitnow stands. The amendment was negatived, 44 to M 
On Saturday several private bills were disposed of. Ty 
bill to authorize the Utica and Schenectady Railroad to cam 
freight was lost, 57 to 32; the Speaker deciding that i: r- 
Mr. 
question of the appeal was laid on the table. 
On Monday, in the Senate, a petition was presented, prov 





——= 


quired a two-third vote. Lawrence appealed, and the 


ing the enactment of a law creating a board of commissioner, 
with a fixed salary, for the assessment of rea! estate for in- 
The bill to extend 
the right of trial by jury to persons claimed as fugitive slaves 


provements on the Island of New-York. 


was passed by the following vote : 


Ayes—Messrs. Clark, A. B. Dickinson, Ely, Furman, Hop 
kins, bull, Humphrey, Hunt, Lee, Hl. A. Livingston, Mose) 

| Nicholas, Peck, Root, Verplanck—15. : 
Noes—Messrs. D. S. Dickinson, Hunter, Paige, Van Drea 


| —4. 
Bills were passed to amend the act to provide for sick ad 
| disabled seamen; for better securings the interest of marned 
women in real estate; to amend the act to prevent illegal 
voting in the city of New-York; abolishing brigade, and es- 
tablishing regimental courts martial in the 1st and 6th brigades 
| in the city of New-York. The bill concerning the Fire De- 
| partment was laid on the table. The bill creating an add 
tional Harbor Master, and the bills to incorporate the Genera! 
Interest Insurance Company and to amend the charter of the, 
United States Ingurance Company in the city cf New-York, 
were read a third time and passed. 

In the House, on Monday, the bill for the Extension of the 
Black River Canai was referred to a Select Committee ; the 
Criminal Court bill for the city of New-York was debated, and 
several amendments were offered and discussed. Various 
| bills were received from the Senate, read and discussed; and 
y others with arnendments in which the House concurred among 

which was the bill to extend the trial by jury to persons claimed 
as fugitive slaves. 


On Tuesday, the reception of reports from Committees and 
| the discussion of the bill relating to Justice's Courts occupied 
| the House. 

In the Senate, the bills to incorporate the Mutual Protec 
tion and Fire Insurauce Company and the New-York Female 
' Assistance Suie ‘y passed. 
| debated. 
| On Wednesday, the Senate engrossed for a third reading ® 
| bill amendatory of the act to abolish imprisonment for de! 
| It is intended to supply the omissions of that bill, and to pre 
| vent fraud. 
On motion of Mr Verplanck the bill authorizing the Mayer, 
Aldermen and Commonalty of the City of New York to fan! 


The Fire Department bill was 


| 


i The Roman Catholics in the South.—The corner stone of | a part of their floating debt, was taken up and discussed 
a new Catholic church has been laid in St. Louis. This, when || length in Committee of the Whole. Mr V. moved to strike 
pern will be the third temple belonging to the Catholics of | out the whole bill and to insert a substitute authorizing the 


of Bath, Wade of Montgomery, * that flourishing city. 


laying of a tax at the discretion of the supervisors, amounting 
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» not more than $200,000 a year (less if they choose) and for 
sch time as will be sufficient te pay off the real floating debt | 
isting before the year 1840. He was followed in the dis-| 
ssion by Messrs. Paige, Hunter, and Tallmadge, until the 
ommiuttee rose. 

In the House the Senate bill, to abolish rigade Courts) 
artial and to authorize Regimental Courts Martial for the | 
st and 6th Brigade of the New-York State Artillery was re-| 
»rted and ordered to a third reading: the Senate bill, to in- 
wporate the General Interest Insurance Company, was 
dered toa third reading. The Special order of the day was) 
ec bill to amend the Revised Statutes in relation to Commas 
Schools. Mr. King, to test the views of the House, moved 
hat the Committee be discharged from the further considera- | 
on of this bill and that it be referred to a select committee, 
onsisting of eight members, to frame such a bill as would | 
eet the approbation of the House, and afford it a chance to} 


ass. 

On Thursday, in the Senate, Mr. Tallmadge presented the | 
tition of J. P. Phoenix and others for the passage of a luw| 
pnstituting a board of commissioners for making assessments | 








all improvements in the Island of New-York. Mr. Nicho- 
reported a bill to continue the Geological Survey, which || 
as ordered to a third reading. 

In the Assembly, bills were reported from Committees, || 
id among others that to aid the New-York and Albany Rail- | 
vad, which proposes to appropriate State stock of the amount 

$100,000 when the Company have laid out and expended 

ice that amout on the road, whose termini are the north line 

Westchester County and Albany; the bill to settle the dis- | 
utes between the landord and tenants of the manor of Rens- | 
‘laerwyck, and for the extension of the Black River Canal. | 
fter a debate, in which Messrs. Lay, C. E. Clarke, E. Clark, | 
Juer, Hawley and others took part, the bill was ordered to a | 

hird reading. 
I | 
APPOINTMENTS BY THE GOVERNOR AND SENATE. H 
Arait 29, 1840. 

New-York—George L. Nevins, notary public, in place of 
oseph Leonard. | 

Archilles R. Crain, commissioner of deeds, in place of John | 
aldwell, who dechnes the appointment. 

Michael Smith, inspector of domestic distilled spirits, in | 
place of Daniel Adee, resigned. 

; May 5, 1840. | 

New-Yorx—George F. Talman, Commissioner for loaning | 
ertain moneys of the United States, in place of Damel P. | 

Ingham. } 

Andrew L’Amoureux, commissioner of deeds, in 
Michael P. Mason. 

Edward D. Hall, notary public, in 
Thorn. 

Kixcs—Joshua S. March, of Brooklyn, commissioner for 
loaning certain moneys of the United States, in place of Na- || 
than B. Morse. 

John M. Van Cott, of Brooklyn, Supreme Court Commis- | 
sioner, in place of Nathan B. Morse. 

Cyrus P. Smith, of Brooklyn, master in ghancery in place 

George C. Dixon. 

Ricumonp—John West, of Castleton, notary public, m 
place of Ogden Edwards, who declines the appointment. 

Stephen D. Stephens, of Castleton, notary public, in place || 
of William S. Emerson, who declines the appointment. \ 

George Catlin, of Castleton, master in chancery, in place of 
Benjamin B. Phelps. i 


place of | 


place of William K. | 
| 


=< - 
APPOINTMENTS BY THE PRESIDENT, 
By and with the advice and consent of the Senate. 
James B. Sheppard, of North Carolina, to be Atterney of 
the United States for the District of North Carolina, in the 
place of H. L. Holmes, resigned. N 
Robert M. Noxen, Collector of the Customs at Edenton, | 
North Carolina, vice William Me Nider, declined the appoint- |! 
ment. \ 
——— 


Methodist Conference. —The thirteenth session of the Gen- H 
eral Conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church, was com- 
menced in Baltimore on the first of May. All the Bishops | 
* ye in attendance except Bishop Soule. The conference was | 
organised by the appointment of the Rev. Jno. A. Collins, as | 
Secretary, and the Rev. J. B. Houghtaling, and the Rev. 
Bishop Roberts. 
introduced the Rev. Robert Newton as a delegate from the 
Wesleyan Methodist Conference in England. The Rev. Mr. | 
Stinson, the Representative of the Mission Depertment, and | 
the Rev. Mr. Ryerson, the General Representative of the | 
Wesleyan Methodist church in North America from Caneds,| 


are also in attendance. 


Thomas B. Sargeant, Assistant Seerctaries, 


| from England, to be joined by an army of ten thousand men | 


| rights of China and her subjects, than the universal law of na- 


‘ compel it at the cannon’s mouth. 


| of the opium delivered to Captain Elliott, and her government 


China and Great Britain.—The declaration of war by 
the British nation against China may well be considered the 
most remarkable event of the nineteenth century. The most 
christian and enlightened of the netions, deliberately setting 
aside all the restraints of law and justice, and entering upon 
a contest with a semi-civilized country, for the purpose of en- 
forcing violations of that country’s proper municipal regula- || 
tions, is presenting an example to idolatrous savages that is 
certainly not in the highest degree calculated to make them 
emulate our characters or win them from their barbarism. 
The difficulties between England azd China, as everybody 
knows, have grown out of the efforts of the latter country to 
put a stop to the smuggling of opium by the former. The 
English Superintendant at Canton, a most vicious and unprin- 
cipled officer, was himself engaged in the contraband trade, 
and the pensioner of the East India Company and of numer- 
ous British merchants. The repeated edicts of the Governor 
of Canton, against the illegal traffic, hg treated with insolence 
and contempt; and when, at length, the Chinese made a sei- 
zure of contraband goods, in accordance with the laws of their 
own and of every other country, their restitution was autkori- 
tatively demanded, and in default, the port of Canton was ! 
blockaded; and now a costly naval armament has been sent | 





nishes the history of its termination in that erpire; and the 
exclusive commercial privileges enjoyed by her subjects in 
Bombay and Calcutta, show how soon the ships of other na- 
tions would be shut out from the port of Canton. 

“ The merchants of this country are seriously affected by the 
great question here presented, and the protecting mantle of 
national strength should be thrown around their interests in 
the eastern world. The government of the United States is 
bound by the most sacred obligations to the performance of 
this high duty, and cannot shrink from it, without the sacrifice 
of individual wealth, and the forfeiture of national honor; and 
should Great Britain invade the Chinese Empire, blockade its 
ports, and expel from its waters the commerce of other lands, 
the whole enlightened and Christian world ought solemnly to 
protest against it, as an unwarranted act of arbitrary power, 
committed in violation of the broad principles of eternal jus- 
tice.’ 


Crops, Markets, &c. 


ParLapevrnta.—The United States Gazette of Wednes- 
day says the receipts of produce from the West are fair, via. 
Canal and Railroad: and that the Tidewater Canal is also 
furnishing its quota ef produce—principally of Flour, Quer- 
citron bark, and grain. Money matters among good business 
men perfectly easy, the rates out of doors being very little 
above Bank interest for first rate paper. U. S. Post Notes 
scarce, and readily taken at six per cent. per annum. 

Lovtsvitte.—The Journal! last received says: Business 





from the Bay of Bengal, to commence active hostilities. } 
The value of the China trade to England may be inferred || 
from the fact that one sixth of the gross revenue of Great Bri- 
tein is derived therefrom: four million pounds accruing thus } 
to England and two millions to India, annually. The latest || 
act of the Chinese of which we are advised, was the issue of | 
an edict prohibiting forever, all commerce with England. The | 
revocation of this prohibition will not easily be obtained by | 
force of arms. The military skill of England may be found | 
inadequate to cope with the millions of China, arrayed in de- | 
fence of their laws, and cheered by the approbation of nine- | 


i 
tenths of the world. i} 


The last number of the ‘ Merchant’s Magazine’ contains an \ 


| 
I 


admirable article on the subject, by E. W. Stoughton, Esq., 
which, after giving a succinct history of thy controversy, con- 
chides as follows: H 
“Here, then, we have the bloody consumation of Captain | 
Elliott's official career. One act in this great national drama | 
is concluded, but we fear it is not the last. | 
“A wholesale murder of weak and almost unresisting Chi- | 
nese, has been perpetrated in their own waters, and within || 
the exclusive jurisdiction of their maritime laws, by the armed | 
ships of a foreign power, with whom peaceful relations had 
been maintained for a period of two hund-ed years. It was || 
committed, too, under the most unjustifiable and aggravating 


| circumstances, and at a place where British ships of war had i 


no right to enter, and from whence the whole commerce of | 
England had been lawfully shut out. And that Captain Elli- | 
ott should have been the first to commence the fire, does not !! 
more strongly show his utter want of provocation to this deed 

of bloodshed, than that he was determined upon its perpetra- | 


| tion. Before embarking upon this murderous project, the de- # 


cree expelling him and the vessels of his nation from the waters 
of China, had been received, and he had taken the precaution 
to have all British merchantmen remove beyond the power of 
the Chinese war junks, and then, with an avenue for safe re- | 
treat widely thrown open, and with nothing to embarrass his 
flight, he proceeded to the deliberate perpetration of an act, 
which did not more deeply violate and outrage the dearest 


tions, and of heaven itself. 


“ And yet, in the broad face of the facts we have enumera- | 
ted, England dares to thirk of restitution, and threatens to 
But what is the restitution 
she requires, and upon what ground is it demanded!) The 
answer is plain. Her merchants are clamorous for payment 


cannot honorably refuse to accept his official dratts in their fa- | 
vor, particularly after openly sanctioning the trate; and de- | 
termined not to lose what she is powerful enough to wrest from || 
weak and oft-wronged China, the thunders of war are to be 
opened. 

“But this is ie not all. She is resolved not to relinquish the 
opium trade, and probably wiil not hesitate to enforce its con- |, 
tinuance at the point of the sword. — [ts destruction would cut || 
off three millions of pound sterling from her revenue, which 
even now has been deficient more than three millions of pounds 
in meeting the expenditures for the last two years, 

“ Already has a powerful armed fleet been despatched for 
the coast of China, consisting of three ships of the line, a) 
number of frigates, besides several smaller vessels, with nearly |, 
fifteen thousand men en board; and should they openly com- || 
mence hostilities against the Chinese, the rapid strides with 
which the power of Great Britain has advanced in India, fur- ' 


| every bank in our city and liberties. 


continues good. Groceries have gone off during the season 
rapidly, and the stocks of the leading articles are kept rather 
low for the season. The River has fallen since our last, but 
there is still water for the largest boats. We have had a good 


| rain or two. 


Mrippce Perxnsytvanta.—The Bucks County Intelligen- 
cer of Wednesday says :—We have just come to the conclu- 
sion that the present season is at least two weeks earlier than 
any one we have had for many years—and we have never 
seen the grain and grass fields look better. On a recent visit 
to Philadelphia, in the latter part of last week, we were 
highly delighted with the prospect that nature has spread be- 
fore the husbandman, and men ease subscribe to an observ- 
ing friend’s opinion—* that the grain and grass fields never 
looked better.” Should the season continue to be propitious 
throughout, many of our farmers will be put to their stumps 
to know what to do with their produce. And how thankful 
ought we to be, as a people, to Him, who so wisely regulates 
for our benefit, all those manifold blessings. Our opinions of 
the crops are corroborated by many of our agricultural friends 
rom different parts of the country, with whom we have re- 
cently had the pleasure of conversing.” 

Matxe.—The Maine Farmer of last week says that the 
season in that State must be regarded as quite early. Many 
of those io to sow wheat and other grains early, 
have completed that business ; but as a general thing farmers 
choose this year to sow wheat later, thinking the chance to 
escape the weevil better, than for earlier grain. The grass 
in many pasture grounds affords tolerable feed for neat cattle 
and horses. Forest trees are beginning to look green. A 
letter from Fort Fairfield on the Aroostook, states that the 
farmers thereabouts were then engaged in sowing wheat.— 
Spring operations in that valley, we suppose, may generally 
be commenced about as early, as on the Kennebec, and several 
days earlier than in Penobscot County. 

Lovis1ana.—The New-Orleans Bee of the Ist inst. states, 
as an illustration of the rapid fructifying influence of the cli- 
mate of Louisiana, that strawberries were in market in the 


| latter part of February; blackberries plentiful two months 
| ago; that plums have been hawked about by every vender of 
| fruits; that peaches are half ripe, and that figs will be in the 
|| market by the middle of May. 


EE 


Forgeries.—The Philadelpma Gazette of Monday after- 
noon, has the following additional item of crime: Our com- 
munity is thrown into excitement from whispers relative to 
forgeries said to have been made yesterday, as reported, on 
Upon making inquiry we 
ascertained the following facts: It appears that accounts have 
been opened in the several banks in the names of Vanarsdale 
& Roberts, Steiner & Wood, and George B. McKee & Co., 
all of whom, if we understood correctly, had given their resi- 
dence at No. 42 Walnut street. Yesterday, checks were 
drawn by Vanaisdale & Roberts, and deposited by one or 
other of the above mentioned firms, with the werd “* Good” 
written thereon, and the name of the Teller forged. The 
check exhibited to us was remarkably well done. After de- 
positing these checks, the amount was then drawn out without 
suspicion. When the banks, as usual, made their exchanges 
this morning, the fraud was detected; but too late to secure 


| the offenders, as they had availed themselves of one or other 


of the many facilities our city affords for making an escape. 
It also appears that no such firms have ever done business at 
No. 42 Walnut street. The amount»’ moncy obtained by 
these forgeries, we could not ascertain: but report says, not 
far short of frrenty thousand dollars, 
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LATEST FROM EUROPE. 
By the arrival of the steam suip Great Western, on Sunday, 
we have fifteen days later intelhgence from Europe, being from 


r d fi Li l to the 14th of April. | Dons 
Sanieg & Cs OR cae Sees See te paths ‘the Bonapartist plot to be relinquished ; and the suspected | object to o 


We present below the most interesting facts collated carefully 
from the best journals. 
GREAT BRITAIN. 

The expenditures of the Government for the last financial 
year, exceeded the income by £1,500,000. The official tables 
of the receipts of revenue for the year and quarter which ter 
minated on the 5th of April, as compared with the receipt for 
the year and quarter which terminated on the Sth of April, 
1889, appear in the Lendon papers of the 6th. The increase 
on the year is £243.000, while the quarter presents a decrease 
of £15,243. Under every head of ordinary revenue, with the 
exception of the Post Office there is an inerease during the 
last quarter of the year; while the loss of Post Otfice revenue 
amounts to the large sum of £272,000. 

The weather had been very fine and the season favorable 
for agricultural purposes. The Corn markets were in a de- 
cline. On the 13th of April, at Marklane, there was a fall of 
2s. per quarter on both English and foreign wheat. The duty 
on foreign wheat had fallen to 16s and 8d. per quarter, and 
103. 0¢ on the barrel of flour of 19616. 


Letters of marque and reprisal had been issued against | 


China, and an order in Council had been passed to that ef- 
fect. Viscount Melbourne declared that it was the intention 
of the Governmentto demand reparation from the Chinese, in 
consequence of the injuries which had been inflicted on Bri- 
tish subjects in China, and unquestionably it was the intention 
of this Government to proceed to acts of reprisal against the 
Chinese trade. A motion made by Sir. James Graham, in the 
House of Commons, condemnatory of the course pursued by 
the British Government in relation to the Chinese affair, was 
lost by a majority of ten, after a stormy debate of three days. 

The trade is declared by the Chinese to be cut off for ever; 
and if so, England will reluctantly exclude the American 
shipping by a blockade, as it is evident that they count on 
employing American ves-els at some Port, to continue the 
traffic whieh they can now so inconveniently dispense with. 

The bill for the union of the two Canadas provides that the 
Governor General shall receive an annual salary of £7,000— 
which is about $6,000 more than the salary of the President 
of the United States. The Bishop of Exeter brought forward 
his motion respecting the Clergy Reserves of Canada, and 
concluded by moving a resolution to the effect of annulling 
the reeent act of the Canadian Legislature, which interfered 
with these Clergy Reserves, and he carried his motion by a 
majority of 17—the division being 58 to 40. 

At Liverpoo! the business in Cotton had, for three weeks 
previous to the 14th ult., been rather extensive. Inferior qual- 
ities however, owing to an increased supply, had declined one 
quarter per pound. Fair and good qualities remain steady, 
. as high rates as a month or six weeks previous to the 14th 
ult. 

FRANCE. 

The new Ministry is apparently becoming more firmly es- 
tablished. M. Thiers has determined to adopt a foreign 
policy independent of England: to sustain Mehemet Ali in 
the possession of hisc onquests; and perhaps,by way of sustain- 
ing the balance of power, to allow Russia to exercise certain 
dominancy over the councils of the Sultan. 


run as packets, national steam-vessels to America, that they 
may be ready when required. Such extensive preparations 
excite the jealousy of England, and lead to similar expensive 
proceedings. These endanger the peace of Europe; for Eng- 
land’s pride of maritime power has but little abated. 

M. Martin Laffitte, brother of M. Jacques Laffitte, and one 
the three of the Caise du Commerce et de I'Industrie, died of 
apoplexy on the 10th, in the 67th year of his age. 

Rioting had occurred in various parts of France, in conse- 
quence of the dearness of provisions. 

The Dukes of Orleans avd Aumale and the Prince de Join- 
ville embarked at Toulon for Algiers, about the Sth of April. 

The French Minister of Public Works had presented tothe 
Chamber of Deputies a project of a law for the furmation of 
several extensive lines of railroad in France. The lines to be 
first made are the projected roads from Paris to Orleans, 
from Strasburg to Basle, from Montpelier te Nismes, and 

from Lille to the Belgian frontier. 
Prince Christophe, of St. Domingo, and family, arrived in 
Havre on the 10th April. 


Duke of Saxe Coburg and his daughter, the future Duchess 
de Nemours, were to arrive at St. Cl 





France is enlarg- | 
ing, and improving by discipline, her Marine, and proposes to | 


} her Hichness to the Roval Duke was to take place the same | ceeding with activity. Letters from Caleutta mention thy 


day, or at least on the 24th, and be celebrated strictly en 
| famille. 
|| Thiers had caused the prosecutions of persons charged with 


parties had been released from prison. 

There was a great difference of opinion between the Paris 
press and the Deputies on the subject of Algiers. The former 
is anxious for glory and conquest, and will have not only the 
coast but the continent kept under French rule, “ if it requir- 
ed 100,000 men and 100 millions.” 


make the sacrifice. 


SPAIN. 
Intelligence from the Northern Provinces of S shows, 
that Cabrera had, to a certain extent, succéeded in rousing 


the spirit of Carlism once more in Navarre and Biscay.— 
Generally speaking, the refugee Carlist officers in France had 
rosolved on re-entering Spain, and some had succeded, but 
Ellio, Alzaa, and Iturmendi were arrested on the Frencl. fron- 
tier, or shortly after having crossed it. The fermentation in 
the Basque Provinces was great and increasing. The prom- 
ise to give employment and_situations to the Carlist othicers 
who had capitulated had not been kept. The arrest of a few 
leading chiefs had remuved the danger for the moment, but 
there was every reason to expect that the present year would 
note the termination of the civil war in Spain. 

A new ministerial crisis has commenced in consequence of 
the resignation (on the 3d) of M. San Millan, the Minister of 
Finance. Fourcandidates were spoken of for that depart- 
ment, viz: Messrs. Casa Irujo, Orlanda Murga, and Masa ; 
but it was thought that the choice of the Queen would fall 
upon the latter. 

A letter from Madrid, dated 1st of April gives the esti- 


mated income of Spain for the year 1840, at more than 


£10,000,000 sterling. exclusive of the colonies of Cuba and | 


the Phillippines, which together afford a free revenue of 


£500,000. 
SWITZERLAND. 

The difficulties, accounts of which were received by 
the Silvie de Grasse, have become serious. ‘Lhe French 
papers bring deplorable accounts of the state of public 
feeling in Switzerland. On the 3d ult. the Cantons of Up- 
per and Lower Valois were at >pen war, and in one encounter 
several lives were lost. The village of Gremisuan was taken 
and re-taken on the Ist ult., at the point of the bayonet, after 
a very severe conflict. More than twelve thousand men were 
under arms. The cause of the quarrel was an attempt on the 
part of the Upper Canton to occupy the villages of Evelenoz 
and Hendaz, which had adopted the Constitution of the 
Lower. We are seriously apprehensive that these disgraceful 
contents will at lost terminate in the destruction of the Re- 
public. 

Letters from Geneva say that the Federal Directory of Swit’ 
zerland has called an extraordinary meeting of the Diet at 
Zurich, on the 20th, to take into consideration the present 
state of the Upper and Lower Valais. 

NAPLES. 

A serious misunderstanding had taken place between the 
King of Naples and the British Government. It seems that 
in 1838 the former gave to a French Company the monopoly 
of the sulphur from Sicily by receiving an export duty amount- 
ing to some £70,000 per annum. The British merchants in 
this way lost the trade and the Government complained of a 
breach of treaty, by which they were guaranteed the privi- 
leges of the most favored mations. During the past two years 
thing have gone on this way, the British ped es. an indem- 
nity for loss of trade, and the French insisting for compensa- 
tion to the Company for outlay and expenses. The King 
does not appear willing to pay one nor the other, and has al- 
ready made extensive arrangements to resist any attack by 
force. Admiral Spoffor’!, who is now at Naples with one or’ 
two vessels of the line, is reported to have received instruc- 
tions from his country to take coercive measures, and we mey 
hear by the next arrival of his capturing some Neapolitan ves- 
sels as secarity for the indemnity now claimed. What gives to 
this matter a greater importance is that we may find England 
involved in a quarrel with the Government of France and 
Austria. 

EGYPT. 

Letters from Alexandia, of March 21, state that it is sur- 
mised that the Pacha has already received indirect intimation 
that the ministry of M. Thiers will secure him that support, 
in France upon which he relied, while it is probable that a} 
mere decided co-operation among the allied powers may result 
from it; and, on the other hand, England appears about to) 
adopt amore decided course than has been hitherto pur-, 
sued, in demonstration of which, we look fur the immediate 
arrival of an English frigate and an armed st yo in) 





CHINA. 
|| Despatches to the 29th February, from Bombay, had been 


oud. The marriage of | received. The warlike preparations against China, were pro- 


The Deputies, however, | 
who are to vete the money and pay for the glory, hesitate to, 


On the 23d ult. the King and Queen of the Belgians, the "°° “t ‘he disposal of our cunsul-general, 


— 


\ the ships for the occasion were fast collecting in that harbo. 

| The force about to be embarked was computed at 10,000 me, 

|| It was, however, believed that the armament had more for, 

rawe the Chi 

actual hostilities against it, and that its destination was tj, 

island of Formosa, of which possession would be kept um 
the Emperor should consent to pay an indemnity equivalent, 
the British property destroyed by his orders. 





uary. No acts of hostility had recently taken place betwee 
| the British and Chinese, but all commercial intercourse 
tween them still remained suspended. Captain Elliot hy 
| made concialiatory propositions to Commissioner Lin, reques, 
ing him to allow commercial relations to be reéstablished q 
| their former footing, but the latter peremtarily refused to» 
| cede to these propositions, declaring that “ the order he ba 
received from the Emperor formally enjoined him to perm 
no intercourse with the British, or admit of any of their goods 
into the country.’ Commissioner Lin had, moreover, in con 
sequence of these orders, addressed a proclamation tothe citi. 
zens of all foreign nations trading with China, and paricu 
| larly to the Dutch and Americans, forbidding them expres!s 
to carry any British goods or merchandise on board, and m 
quiring the captains of ships, previous to their admission » 
' enter a bond to that effect. Two English vessels, whose cap 
tains had signed the pledge required by Commissioner Lo 
had gone up to Canton. An English merchant of that cy 
to whom one of those vessels was consigned, having attempx 
to follow her in a smuggling-boat, was overtaken by a revere 
junk, and carried as a prisoner to Canton. Capt. Elliot, « 
beeoming acquainted with this fact, sent a message to Co 
missioner Lit. to demand his release, but down to the dav d 
the last accounts the fate of the prisoner was not knowa. | 
was expected, however, that, on his arrival in Canton, » 
would be set at liberty. 


The Wellesley, Captain Maitland, having on board Admiral 






















Sir J. Gordon Bremner, was expected at Calcutta, where thei 
Admiral would hold a conference with the Governor-Genen & 
The time name 


| respecting the conduct of the Expedition. 
for the arrival of the armament at China was the beginnay 
of May. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 

The statue of Napoleon is to be fixed on the top of te 
column at Boulogne, on the 15th August next, the annive 
sary of his fete, and the King, with part of the Royal Fam:y, 
will be present at the inauguration. 

The number of book sellers and music sellers in Leipsc is 
119; the number of sheets annually printed is about 40,000,0: 
and the weight of bales of books brought thither every yee, 
30,000 ewt. 

Dr. Lardner, who eloped with the wife of Mr. Heavysides, 
was followed by the husband, caught In Paris, the guilty wife 
taken home by her father, and the Doctor soundly thrashed. 
aud left covered w th wounds. 

A Leipsic paper of the 2d April, states that the King f 
Hanover has been dangerously ill; and that though he is n0* 
recoyering, at one time his immediate dissolution was feared 

The celebrated Beau Brummell died at Caen, in Normandy, 
on the 30th ult., at the age of 62. He had been long in dw 
tressed circumstances, living on the charity of friends, aé 
latterly had been confin-d in a mad house. 

General Sir W. Wilkinson, who resided at Durham, com 
mitted suicide last week in a fit of temporary derangement.~ 
He had attained the age of 85. 

The celebrated naturalist, Dr. Blumenbach, died at Gotti 

| gen, on the 224 January. He was born at Gotha, in 1752. 

Col. James B. Murray has, a4 agent for the North Amer 
can Trust and Banking Company, negotiated, at Paris, @ far 
ther amount of $525,000 of Indiana State stock, at @ very 
satisfactory rate, (92, including exchange.) Several of the 
first bankers in Paris are directing their attention to America 
securities, and a confident opinion is entertained that theit 
sale upon the Parisian Bourse will hereafter be constant. 

| Among the persons recently deceased we notice the follor 
| ing: Dr. Rennal, Dean of Winchester; Sir Richard Phillips 
| bookseller; Rear Admiral Sir Charles Stuart ; the Earl of Er 
| niskillen; Dr. Goodall, Provost of Eton; and Lieut. Gener! 
| Sir William Thoreton. 

| INDIA. 

A supplement to the Calcutta Gazette of Feb. 15th states 
| that the fort of Peshoot was stormed on the 17th Jan. by * 
| detachment of the army of Affghanistan, The loss of the 
' British was sixteen killed and thirty-four wounded. 


Government than to carry a 


The intelligence from Canton comes down to the 3d Ju 
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NEW-YORK. 
Ly The Office of the New-Verker is removed from 
ity om No. 1 to No. 30 Ann-street, between Nassau and William. 





Y 
b the 
unt, 
Qt iy 


or By a deplorable oversight in our Mailing Department, a portion 


rto sheet, and vice versa. As the interchanged papers were sent 
the same section, we will be under an obligation to such of our sub- 
ibers as will take the slight trouble of exchanging with each other 
their proper edition. Our Agents will oblige us by favoring ouch 
changes to the extent of their ability. Postmasters who may facili- 
¢ such exchanges will receive our hearty thanks. Any subscriber 
hho cannot readily effect such an exchange will please return the pa- 
r he may have received to this office at once—not next fall, or next 
oath—and request his proper edition. Postmasters will readily give 
requisite notice. : i 

TO CORRESPONDENTS. Shiaa inaiaen 

Borodino” (H.) is a very creditable essay for a young writer, but 
many faults—among others that of length: Declined. “ 
“lio,” our Boston correspondent (J.F.F.) informed, is out of print. 

We sought a copy as directed, but without success. 
Humbug” is disposed of in a manner that will meet the approbation 
of the writer. 
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t Friends,” and “ Pompeii,” will appear. 
M,S.) are under consideration. 
we have not had time to read. The chirography 
of the author is not of the clearest. It will be attended to belbee 
our next issue. 
“ Patriotic Chorus” is under examination by a musical friend. 
© poetic contributions of “Inez” are accept 
¢ essay by E. B. (Vernon, N.Y.) is well written and instructive, but 
its length, just at this time, induces us to decline its publication. 











Observatories.—It is in no way creditable to our Govern- 
nt that the means for prosecuting astronomical observations 
researches are so extremely limited in this country. The 
ly observatories in the United States are a small establish- 
ent owned by Professor Hopkins, of Williams College, 
other attached to the Western Reserve College, in Ohio, 
d a third, in course of erection near Tuscaloosa in Alabama. 
hese owe their existence to private individuals and they are 


a 8 Ro 
ee 


rvice. There are nope attached to our great Universities, 
Harvard, Yale, Burlington, Princeton or Charlottesville ; 
re are none at the National or State Capitals, and there 
none near our principal Cities. In Europe, it is ascer- 
ined, there are not less than one hundred and twenty obser 
tories, the largest and most expensive of which was founded 
st year by the Emperor of Russia, near St. Petersburg, ina 
gion where it is comparatively valucless, as it is so near the 
le that it offers to the inspection of the eve but a limited 
rtion of the northern hemisphere, and the atmosphere is so 
hilled that an observation of the heavenly bodies is imprac- 
Mehemet Ali, too, 
as in course of erection a similar establishment for magnetic 


icable during ten months of the year. 


nd meteorological observations to be completed at his own 
ost, while ovr more ‘ enlightened’ legislators instead of im- 


d tating the ‘ semi-barbarous’ Egyptian in his efforts for the pro- 
we motion of philesophic inquiry, expend annually three times the 


mount necessary for the erection of an observatory that would 


a nswer all useful purposes, in the purchase of a valueless 
Pa bauble for the adornment of the capital, or a hundred times 


he sum in a disgraceful warfare with the savages of Florida. 


“ If observatories were of slight or questionable worth, the 
- pathy evinced in regard to them by our Govetnment might 
val be deserving of no censure ; if they were monuments of na- 
ional vanity, contributing nothing to the general wealth, the 
a stentatious monarchies of Europe would be their more ap- 
4 riate theatre ; but so far from their being so they are in the 
te ighest degree practical, and more necessary to this country, | 
mee han, with the single exception of England, perhaps, to any 
ther in the world. We have vast interests involved in Com- 
p. erce, and this of itself constitutes a sufficient reason for 
ee recting them in every principal port along our coasts. 
w The expense attending the establishment of an observatory 
| s generally overrated. Large telescopes are in some cases | 
mecessary, the art of dividing having been carried so far that 
- mall instruments are insufficient; but a building can be fur- | 
- nished for three thousand dollars that will answer all ordinary 
- Purposes. The duty of establishing observatories is clearly 


within the province of the Government. Those in other 
countries have uniformly owed their existence to public appro- 
priations. In the British Islands, as we learn from an article 
in the last number of the Christian Review, there are observa- 
tories at the Universities of Cambridge and Oxford ; at Edin- 
burgh and Glasgow, in Scotland; and at Dublin and Armagh 
in Ireland ; all receiving ronage from the crown; in 












the subscribers to our Folio edition were last week served with the || 


h on a scale altogether too diminutive to be of essential | 
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addition to which, there has been erected, under the same| 
patronage, an observatory at the Cape of Good Hope, already | 
celebrated for the labors of Sir John Herschell. There are 
beside some half dozen establishments upon various remote | 
'and widely separated dependencies of the British empire, | 
including Van Dieman’s Land, for the immediate building and 
|furnishing of which, arrangements have been lately made by. 
|the Government. We hope to see the United States a little | 
jin advance of Timbuctoo and Kamschatka in the same field. i 


Simm | 
The Suuthern Literary Messenger.—The ‘ leading article’ i 
/in the last number of this excellent magazine is on the United 
| States Navy, its condition and necessities. It advocates its | 
| thorough reorgamzation, places in a clear light the need of t 
higher grades of rank among its officers, and insists en the | 
| policy of an increase of our naval force. ‘ The history of an 
Adventurer,’ one of the very best stories ever written for an | 
American magazine, is continued with unabated interest, and 
| is to be completed in one more chapter. ‘Goldsmith,’ by H. | 
| T. Tuckerman, is en admirable paper by one well-fitted to 
| estimate the genius of that remarkable character. ‘ My Un- || 
|| cle’s Unpublished Manuscripts,’ No. III. furnish a well-written | 
|| story entitled The Intemperate ; and the paper headed ‘Charles | 
Tyrrell,’ with which the number concludes, is a just criticism 
| not of the novel to which it is more particularly devoted only, 
but of the writings of Mr. James generally. The other prose 
articles are ‘Short Chapters by P. Pedant,’ ‘ The Prisoner on 
| Parole,’ ‘ Thoughts and Reflections,’ ‘The Roan Gelding,’ 
| ‘ Thoughts on Literature,’ and a variety of Editorial notices of | 
| new publications, etc. The poetry of the number is by W. 
G. Simms, Mrs. Seba Smith, R. W. Griswold, and several 
others. Some of the ‘ Early Lays’ of the first mentioned 
| writer are equal to the Melodies of Moore. (T. W. White, | 
Richmond, Va.) 





} 
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Weeks on Bees.—Mr. John M. Weeks, of Salisbury, Vt. 
is famed through all New-England for the excellence of his 
| agricultural products, and particularly for the unequaled purity 





_ and richness of his honey. 


The business of the apiarian has 
fallen sadly into neglect of late years ‘in consequence of the 
difficulty of protecting bees from the depredations of the moth, 
and other insects, and Mr. Weeks, in the volume before us, 
has given as the results of his experience such directions as 
will enable any one te guard and to manage them without dif- 
ficulty, and to obtain the greatest amount of honey and the 
When the reader is informed that the 
honey sent to market by Mr. Weeks commands nearly twice 


most excellent quality. 


‘as high a price as that of any other producer, he will not 
doubt his capability to instruct. That part of Niblo’s Garden 
in which bis hives were exhibited during the last Fair of the 
American Institute, was literally crowded by epicures while 
he was able at any prices to supply the demand for his deli- 
cious merchandize. We advise every person who has a farm 
or garden to buy his book . (Wiley & Putnam.) 


The Vermont Dratwing-Book.—The Bishop of Vermont, 

| John Henry Hopkins, is a ‘ universal genius.’ No prelate in 
America devotes more attention to theological studies than he ; 

and, besides the charge of his diocese, the Metropolitan 

Church, and a large seminary, he finds time to write every 
year voluminous treatises, to indulge his taste for the fine arts 

| by painting and by drawing on stone, works that would add 
to the reputation of the best artists, and to prepare books for 

the academy on every branch of eeclesiastic or polite learning. 


For a copy of his last work, the ‘ Vermont Drawing-Book,’ 


api 


we are indebted to Mr. Goodrich, his publisher, of Burlington. 
l It is comprised in four quarto numbers, each containing seve- 
} ral plates lithographed by the Bishop, who is also the author 
| of the letter-press. We have examined it carefully, and give 
as our opinion that it is equal to anything extant as a guide to 


|| students in the rudiments of drawing. 


| Newspapers in the United States.—According to a recent 
|| calculation, there are now one thousand five hundred and fifty- 
| five newspapers and other periodicals published in this ceun- 
|try: two hundred and sixty-seven in New-England, (Massa- 
chusetts one hundred and twenty-four;) two hundred and i 
seventy-four in the State of New-York; two hundred and | 
fifty-three in Pennsylvania, and one hundred and sixty-four in | 
Ohio. The next largest number in a single State is sixty- || 
nine, and the smallest number three. 


7 


| 
‘ 





a — 
The Knickerbocker was promptly issued at the beginning 
of the month. It contains the usual variety of excellent ar- 


titles. The author of the ‘Sketch Book’ continues to be 
the most voluminous of its contributors. 


Ladies’ Companion.—The May number of this magazine 
commences a new volume. It is embellished with a very 
handsome steel plate and music, and contains articles by Ru- 
fus Dawes, H. W. Herbert, A. B. Street, C. F. Daniels, Mes- 
dames Ellett, Embury, Hewett, Osgood, Stephens, and various 
other writers. It is an excellent number. 


‘ Blackwood's Magazine,’ for April has been reissued with 
almost unprecedented despatch by Mrs. Mason. It is a rich 
number, and contains among other matters a very interesting 
paper on ‘ Khiva, Central Asia, and Cabul,’ now the theatre 
of important transactions. 





Hunt's Merchants’ Magazine for May is a very excellent 
number—filled with articles of interest to the merchant and 


manufacturer. We have not space for a more particular 
notice. 


Literarn Intelligence. 
AMERICAN. 

George H. Calvert, Esq., of Baltimore, the author of ‘Count 
Julian,’ etc. has published a poem entitled ‘ Cabiso,’ which is 
said to contain many admirable passages. 

The ‘ Washington Medals,’ struck by order of Congress, 
are to be comed by an engraver and published, with letter- 
press illustrations, in Providence. These medals are now the 
property of Daniel Webster, by whom they were purchased of 
Bushrod Washington. 

A new Translation of Dumont’s Bentham’s Theory of Le- 
gislation has just been completed by Richard Hildreth, Esq. 
of Boston, and published by Weeks, Gordon & Co. The 
same work, we believe was published some years ago under 
the direction of John Mol. 

Carlyle’s ‘ Chartism’ has been republished in Boston. 

A Philadelphia publisher announces an American edition of 
Dr. McHenry’s ‘ Antediluvians,’ the ‘ great epic,’ and, states 
by way of commending it to the pubiic, that ‘ Blackwood 
contains a notice of it extending to sixteen pages.’ We 
should think that the ingenious Doctor and his publishers 
would be the last to remind the public of Blackwood. Chris- 
topher North never administered so severe a castigation to 
an ambitious seeker of fame. 

FOREIGN. 

* Timon, but not of Athens,’ is the title of a historical ro- 
mance in which George the Fourth and Queen Caroline are 
introduced, published on the 15th of April. 

Mrs. Jameson has nearly completed an editorial revision of 
‘Peter Paul Rubens, his Life and Genius ;’ translated by Mr. 
Noel, from the German of Dr. Waagen. 

Mr. Reeves’ translation of M. de Tocqueville’s completion 
of his valuable work, ‘ Democracy in America,’ was published 
the first week in April, at the same time with the original in 
Peris. This portion of the work possesses a peculiar interest, 
as exhibiting the social effects of democratic principles, as 
witnessed by the traveler. 

The new work recently announced, entitled ‘ Hawkwood, a 
Romance of Italy,’ is praised in the journals. 

Sir Francis Vincent’s new work, ‘ Arundel, a Tale of the 
French Revolution,’ occupies a new field of English romance. 
It was published on the 6th ult. 

Mr. Cochrane has just published his new work, ‘ The Mo- 
rea, with some remarks on the p rerent state of Greece.’ 

A new and complete edition of the Works of Fielding, in 


| one handsome volume, wes on the eve of making its appear 


ance. Prefixed to it was to be a life, expressly written for 
this edition, by Mr. Thomas Roscoe, the industrious editor of 


so many works of prose fiction, both of English and foreign 
production. 

The Electrical Society of London are preparing for publi- 
cation the first part of their ‘ Transactions ;’ and the first 
number of a ‘ Journal’ will soon appear, edited by their Sec- 
retary. 

In the press, ‘The Life and Times of Martin Luther,’ by 


the author of ‘ Three Experiments of Living,’ published re- 
cently in Boston. 
Dr. Andrew Combe has in press a new work on the physi- 


cal and moral management ef early infancy. 
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‘ Michael Angelo, considered as a Philosophic Poet ; with | Gilpin's News-Room.—We doubt very much if there is in 
Translations, by John Edward Taylor,’ was published on the || the United States a news-room more excellently fitted up, or 
6th of April. more liberally supplied with best foreign and domestic journals, 
Mr. Buxton has pubhshed a volume on the African Slave } than that in the Exchange, in Wall-street. The selection of 
Trade and its Remedy, in which he expeses the immense ex- | papers is uniformly good, embracing the leading organs of 








The Hon. David D. Wagener, a member of C, 
from Pennsylvania, has declined being a candidate for a 
election. 

The Rev. Howard Malcom, \ate of Boston, has bees 
elected President of Shurtleff College, Alton, Illinois. 





tent to which that nefarious traffic is carried on, and the total ! commercial, political and general intelligence in every part of | 
failure of every measure taken for its prevention. He then | the world. It is now removed to the second story of the Ex- 
proceeds to recommend a plan, which from its nature, as well i change. ‘iia 


as from such experience as has been already afforded of its) yroue Afusic.—Atwill, 201 B roadway, has published in his | 





this grievous evil. The Chiefs of Africa sell their country- | « The Loss of Couric,’ by Francis H. B , 00 cung by Wit-| 


te Mi? men as slaves in order to procure those articles of European |! ,.., ; « Beneath Cool Shades Reposing,’ etc. from the opera 
— i aS R manufacture which they covet. This is Mr. Buxton’s starting || of the « Postillion of Lonjumeau.’ 
2 Mi May Use point, he and argues, that if they found these obtainable more a 


easily and in greater quantities through the exchange of their | 
produce for British manufactures they would be led with a | 
view to the cultivation of their fields to attach value to each | : . : | 
native of the soil, by the labor of whose hands they would look | Persons in the fashionable world of Paris, and well known by | 
Pa EY | her ‘ memoirs,’ etc., arrived in the Great Western. Her salons | 


A series of tales from the pen of Lady Blessington is in _ have been of late yearsthe most reeherchés in Paris, and she | 




























Personal News. 
The Countess de Merlin, one of the most distinguished | 


te. the press. 1" . 
: Mr. Welsted, author of Travels in Arabia,’ is about to pub- | for the nobler qualities of her heart. The Countess was born 
lish a new work under the title of ‘ Travels to the City of the \ S Havana, and after having visited all the places of interest 
Caliphs, along the shores of the Persian Gulf and the Medi- | im the old world, she has come to make the tour of the new. 
terranean, including a Voyage to the Coast of Arabia, anda|| The Rev. Dr. Ripley, senior pastor of the first Congre- 
Tour on the Island of Socotra.’ | gational Church in Concord, Mass., entered his 90th year 


gedy of ‘ The Provost of Bruges,” is in preparation. mon. The venerable Doctor is now in the sixty-third year of 
The new historical romance, entitled ‘ Oliver Cromwell,’ | his ministry at Concord, and he has never relinquished the | 
edited by the author of ‘ Brambletye House,’ was to appear | active services of the pulpit. 
| Mr. Cope, a merchant of Cincinnati, who had been staying 
superintendence of some months at the Mansion House, Philadelphia, has not been 
heard of since the Ist of April. All his trunks remain at the 
M. H. He generally had from $500 to $1000 with him. He 
is supposed to have been murdered. 


in the course of April. 

‘A Summer in Brittany,’ under the 
Mrs. Trollope, with a variety of characteristic illustrations, 
FR 4] may be expected among other attractive novelties immediately 
: forthcoming. 

A new novel, exhibiting the career of a certain distinguish- 
ed personage, who has attracted no small attention in fashion- 
able life, entitled ‘The Duchess,’ is in preparation by Mr. 


ico in search ef his father, who until recently was supposed to 
have been killed at the massacre of the Alamo, in Texas, but 


; ! Colburn. baal . 
5 i Jack Ashore, by Edward Howard; Osborne’s London and | ™€$ of Mexico. ; . 
of Birmingham Railway, with Engravings ; Chronological Ta- The Rev. David Newton Sheldon, for some years past a 


bles of Modern History ; Memoirs of a Prisoner of State ;| Missionary from the American Baptist Board of Foreign Mis- 
Pidleck’s Menneve ent Customs of the New Zealanders; | sions, in Paris, has received a call from the Baptist Church in 
Church of the Fathers, by the Rev. J. H. Newman; Sermons, 
by the Rev. S. Hopkins; Epitaphs, Original and Selected; ¢d to accept. 

The Angelicon, Sonnets on Divine Attributes, by the Rev. D. J. G. Cogswell, Esq., Editor of the New-York Review, 
H. Rider; Sordello, a Poem, by R. Bowring: The Religious arrived in the Wellington. This gentleman, it was said, went 
Wars of France, by J. Duncan; Tales of Truth, by M. El- abroad to select editions for a large library to be endowed by 
liott ; Autumn and Winter, by B. H. Draper; Tales in Prose, John Jacob Astor. 

by Mary Howitt; ‘ What Cheer ?’ by Job Durfee ;’ Wilde's 
Voyage to Madeira; Jackson and Scott's Life of Wellington ; nectady, was unanimously elected Rector of Trinity church 
The Vishnu Purana, a System of Hindoo Mythology; Poems Boston, at the largest meeting ever held by the proprietors of 
of Chivalry, Faery, and the Olden Time, by Walter Prideaux ; that church. 

Girdieston’s Commentary on the Old Testament; Goodwin's; Lieut. Col. Lyster, of the Grenadier Guards, was found 
Child of Light ; Hardy’s Hours of Thought; Persecution of dead in his bed, on the morning of the Ist instant, at the 
the Lutheran Church in Prussia; Townshend's Facts in Mes- | Globe Hotel, Quebec. Lieut. Col. Lyster had arrived the day 
merism; are announced as just published, in the latest jour- before, in command of a battalion, and rode at its heed 
nals received. || from the wharf to the Citadel. Although very weak, he was 




















The Book of Jasher—M. M. Noah has pnblished in an } seed 
elegant style the ‘ Book of Jasher,’ referred to in Joshua and | oe 


in the Second Book of Samuel. We are compelled to omit 1 aig #. C8 a wiry - ryhedpegeenndarren 
antes hale nation df hash emeue. ; month, the course « ectures which were so popular last 









eaieiinthicia | winter in this city. 

Flowers.—The Editor of the ‘ Knickerbocker’ reminds his i The Hon. Alexander H. Everett, arrived at Havana 
readers that the season of flower cultivation has arrived ; thay | on the 3rd of April, after a pleasant passage of 14 days from 
the ‘ long, long summer hours’ are approaching, when flowers, | New-York, in good health: 
those loving teachers, may be fulfilling their delightful minis- | Dr. John R. Rhinelander and Robert B. Minturn weve 
try, in yard, or garden, or window-threshold ; and that our old | appointed Trustees of the College of Physicians and Surgeons 
friend, Mr. Thomas Hogg, of Twenty-First-street, has even | of the city of New-York, on the 28th ult. 
more than his usual variety of every species, from the most. (Commodore J. B. Nicholson has been nominated to the 
gorgeous exotic of the hot-house, to the sweetest, simplest Senate as a member of the Board of Commissioners for the 
wilding of the field. Mr. Hogg’s catalogue of Dablias is very | Navy. 
og and every taste can be gratified by calling at his |, The Hon. Francis Granger, who has beentome tmie de- 

; ee ' tained in his rooms by sickness, has resumed his seat in Con- 
‘The Madisonian.’—The publication of the Madisonian || gress. 
was resumed last Saturday. Mr. Allen has associated with | Major G. W. Healy, of Huron, fell dead a few days ago, 
him, in the Editorial management, Donald MacLeod, Esq. || While sowing grain on his farm. He was much respected. 
favorably known in this city as the Editor of the Times, and || Daniel Washabaugh is the Whig candidate for the Legis- 
as a Congressiopal correspondent. lature in Bedferd county, in the place of Mr. McElwee. 




































operation, he believes will be found an effectual remedy for |) ysyq) elegant style ‘ The Tournament Waltzes,’ by Fleche; | 


i IMPORTANT FROM TEXAS. 
i from Texas, meng, Save to the 2let ult. 


| to invade 
! called out, and every third man is ordered to the frootn 


| has been no less distinguished for her intellectual powers than | 


A new novel called ‘ The Trustee,’ by the author of the tra- | Friday last, and on Sunday gave an extemporancous ser- | 


The Hon. W..John Crockett, o. Tennessee, has gone to Mex- || 


_ is now reported (we fear not correctly,) to be a prisoner in the » 


Flalifax, N. S., te become their Pastor, which he has consent-| 


The Rev. Alonzo Potter, D. D., of Union College, Sche 4 


, able, on alighting at the hotel, to transact some regimenta | 





N. P. Willis and family arrived in the packet ship Wy 


lington. 


Fanny Eisler, the cclebrated dancer, arrived in the Gree! 
| Western and will appear at the Park Theatre next Monds: 


Charles Kean goes back to England in the Great Wesm 


| which leaves to-day. 
j —_—_— 


The steam packet Columbia has arrived at New ( 
tes The new 
exico is in earnest, and is determ: 
exas with a large force. The militia has 


| highly im t. 


The Mexicans fell into a serious error in underrating 
power and determination of the Texians to sustain their po 
tion, and hence the calamity of San Jacinto. The Texans 
| on the other hand, are in error in treating the approach of 4 
Mexicans with indifference and contempt. Mexico bavig 
made peace with France and a treaty with the United Su», 


having put down internal disaffection, is now concentnin; 


her energies against Texas, and preparations in antici 
of this important event should have been sat an ees 
day. At all events it is not wo late to beat back the foe, & 
it should be promptly done. 
The following is an Extract of a letter from Major Thomas G. Wy) 
tern, of Austin, dated Bexan, April 1, law 

“ Things are fast coming to a crisis. The Federalist 
again been defeated at Moretos, a small town about 
leagues from the Presidio of the Rio Grande, by Gen. | 
in person, and Canales with about 150 men who escaped, 
on their way to this place. The messenger who arrived | 
| yesterday, left them on the Leena. I also received a let 
from San Fernando three days ago, in which the writer 


of the invasion of Texas as a thing so certain that whoew 


would doubt it would be laughed at. A great number of 
Cherokee Indians are among the Centralists. Gen. Amp: 
with 5 or 600 cavalry, has already passed the Rio Groé 
some thirty miles below Loreno.” 
- Bexan, April 5, lot 
Tt has resalted with my last communication as I antici 
that it would not be believed, nor will it be believed tiil 
is destroyed and plundered. We have certain intelli 
brought here by Mexicans, who have come in from Rio G 


' 


two thousand strong, with cight pieces of artillery, and 
are expecting their arrival here every day—that 1s, tho 
believe the report. 
From the Galveston Gazette, April lt 
A gentleman who left Austin on the 9th has brought int 
gence to Houston that Col. Fisher has despatched inform 
to the President that the squaw selected from the C 
prisoners taken at San Antonio and sent to her tribe to , 
an exchange of prisoners, had returned, bringmg two 
captives and four or five Mexicans, and offering to exchay 
them for her kindred, as far as they would go, and to pay 
difference in horses. 
Fisher, but he consented to release an equal number of 
manches for the prisoners brought in, telling her to assure 
tribe that until every white captive should be returned, t 
need not expect the liberation of their friends. She return 
with those liberated, tnd it is expected that the measure 
effect the release of all the whites. 
Col. Burleson has proceeded with his foree to San | 
_nio. Nothing has yet been seen or heard of the Central 
| at San Antonio, and it is supposed that the fears of the F 
eralists led them to imagine they were closely pursued 
|, their enernics were not nearer than one hundred miles. 


1} 
H — -_ 


} 
| speaks of it as a tornado. 


horse was killed. The porch attached to his 
i demolished. A brick house in Readfield was 


|| and set it on fire. 
| burnt ss 

j tools. In 
| Paris, Me. a great number of forest trees, fences, 


prostrated. In Oxford, Otisfield, and some other 


Amoskeag, N. H. a canal boat, laden with 


rendered a total wreck. The crew jumped overboard 
succeeded in reaching the !and. 
—— 

Champlain Canal.—In consequence of the heavy 
rain and high water in the river, a breach occurred 00 





Albany, which required three or four days repair. 


ke 







































that our territory is already invaded by the central army, abo 


vaired. 















This proposition was declined by C2 

















The Thunder Storm on Sunday, 26th ult. was more* 
vere at the Eastward than here. The Augusta (Me.) Ban 
In Leeds, (says that paper) 
! barns, belonging to Mr. Ira Lamb, were blown down, end @ 
was as 

dows 
| in Green the lightning struck a barn belonging to W. Haske 
Near by was another barn, which was 
together with a quantity of lumber and farmat 
Hallowell a house was struck by lightning. b 

and 8m" 

















frame building belonging to Mr. Hiaram T. Cummings, ¥ 


ing towns, the effects of the storm were equally appalling. 4 
5 equanty m4 valued © 
$5000, was carried by the current over aaalioed Falls, 









fall ° 
this 
canal on the Ist inst. at Wilbur's Basin, 28 miles {r* 
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Late rrom Bussos Arres.—We have our files of Buenos 
yres papers to the 2let March. The Gaceta of the 10th, 
ontains the proceedings in the House of tatives, 
om which we find that onthe 5th, Brigadier General de Ros- 
ss, was elected Governor and Captain General of the Prov- 
nce; 39 members voting for his re-election, and only one 
zainst it. The town was illuminated on the night of the 6th 
nst., in honor of the re-election of General Rosas, as Governor 
d Captain General of the Province; military music 
he streets as on the previous evening. A profusion 
ere discharged. *. 

Mr. Slade, the Consul of the United States, visited the Uni- 
d States ship Marion, on the 7th, under a salute of 9 guns. 
« afterwards paid a visit to the French Admiral Dupotet, on 

board the Alemene, which ship also fired a salute upon the 
bccasion. 

The amount of Bank notes in circulation on the 26th Feb., 
as $34,058,540, and on the Ist of March the Treasury bills 
circulation amounted to $4,335,600. The mint was author- 

dto replace the deficient copper-money, with other money 
f the same metal, which shall represent the value of half a 
“al, one and two reals, according to the approved models, to 
e amount of four hundred thousand dollars, which shall be 
ut in circulation. 

Some most capital sugar, the British Packet says, had arri- 

1 in Buenos Ayres for the province of Tucuman, and met 

With a ready sale. | 
, — 

Later rrom Caxton.—By the arrival of the ship Levant | 

Philadelphia, intelligence from Canton is received to the | 
Ith of January. Captain Elliot had announced his intention | 

blockading the river and port of Canton on the 15th Jan- | 
nry, and that no vessel would be permitted to pass in subse- 
ent to that date. An imperial edict had been issued setting 
rth the aggressions of the English, and for ever prohibiting 
eir trade with China. The prohibition extends to the ves- 
ls of any nation who may attempt to carry on trade for the 
nglish with the Chinese. 

—_—_———E 


Accident and Loss of Life-—On Tuesday morning about | 


rockets 


o'clock, as the sloop Palmyra, of Newark, was coming down 4 


w river, partly loaded with stone, from Rockland, bound to | 
ewark, when off Fort Washington Point, was struck with 
sudden squall, and went down head foremost. There were | 
ve persons ow board, three men, crew of the vessel, and two 
oung women, from fifteen to seventeen years of age, passen- 
ers, who, with one of the men, met a watery grave. The 
ames of the persons lost were Miss Ophelia L. Goodell, Miss 

rah Osborn, and Mr. Parkerson Springsted, of Rockland 
vunty. The names of the two saved are Capt. James Potter 
d William Potter—the latter of whom communicated to us 
e melancholy intelligence. The bodies of the lost have not 


yet been recovered. 


State Library.—From a report of the Select Joint Com- 
ittee of the N. Y. Legislature on the State Library, it ap- | 
that, although no book is permitted to be crried away, | 
‘under any circumstances," 89 volumes are missing, by which | 
eficiency works containing 383 volumes are destroyed or im- | 
The Committee recommend measures for the protec- | 
ion and enlargement of this infant collection. It was estab- | 
ished in 1818. At first, $500 per annum, and since 1827, | 
1300 per annum has been appropriated for its benefit. “ This | 
um," the Committee say, “ is entirely inadequate.” 





Wealth of Boston.—In Boston and its immediate vicinity, 
re are about 125,000 inhabitants. The Banking Capital in| 
hat city is twenty-two millions, and 7 millions are invested in 
nsurance stock. Twelve millions of dollars are invested in| 
hupping, thirteen millions in Raslroads, and five millions in| 
Manufactures. This is but one feature in the great amount of 
apital there is in Boston. Its wealth is unbounded, its capi- | 
| of the most substantial kind, and the energies of the people | 
of the true Yankee stamp. Cool, sagacious and intelli- 


ent, they seldom act spasmodically, like some classes of | 


eople, but they first ascertain that they are right, and then | 
vy go ahead.—{ Troy Mail. 


Wood, the Homicide.—Application having been made to 
he Court of Oyer and Terminer at Philadelphia, for the re-| 
moval of Mr. Wood to the Blockley Hospital, the Attorney | 
ieneral was directed te examine that building and report on} 
ts security. His report was that the prison afforded more 
certainty of safe keeping, and Mr. Wood was therefore or- 
dered to remain at Moyamensing. He is said to be perfectly 
sane, except when the name of his daughter’s husband is 
mentioned; but on hearing that name breaks out into a furi- 
ous paroxysm. 


Commerce of the Lakes.—The commerce of the Lakes 
has greatly increased within the Inst few years. A recent 
estimate makes it equal to an aggregate of thirty-five thousand 
three hundred and thirteen tons: the amount of capital vested 
in steamboats and vessels, is computed at two millions three 
bundred thousand dollars. This estimate does not include 
tny Brittish vessels, nor the American vessels on Lake On- 
Urio, as the means of procuring statistics in reference to them 
Were not at hand. 


New Custom House. —$118,700 has been appropriated. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
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Pi of Cuba.—In 1827, the population of Cuba 
was, whites, 211,051; Free and le of color, 
106,490, and slaves, 286,042; total 730,562. In 1828, accord- 
ing to various estimates made, there were, whites 40/),000, free 
people of color, 110,000, and slaves, 360,000—making an 

te of 870,000. The number of slaves annually im- 

from Africa, are variously estimated. Mr. M’Queen 
says 100,000, Mr. Buxton 60,000, and Mr. Turnbull 23,000. 
In this last estimate, Mr. Toline, the British Consul at Ha- 
vana, concurs. 

The Kingston’ Fire.—The estimated loss by the late fire 
at Kingston, Upper Cauada, is now put down at $400,000, of 
which about $50,000 was insured. The loss in the article of 
flour is stated at $60,000, which falls chiefly on the merchants 
of Montreal and Quebec. The Ottawa Forwarding Company 
were great sufferers. The iron chest belonging to them has 
been secured ; when opened the specie was melted into a solid 
mass of coin, all the bank bills, notes of hand, &c. and many 
valuable papers were destroyed. 

Another Comet.—The English papers by the last arriva 
mention that another comet has been discovered, by that inde- 
fatigable comet-hunter, at Berlin, M. Galle, making the third 
which he has discovered in the short space of three months. 
When first seen, it was a little above the highest of the stars 
forming what is c designated the square of Pegasus, 
in a line directed towards the well known starl( Alpha) Lyre. 

Hard Money.—A fellow named Sparks, was tried and ac- 
| quitted at the recent term of Sandusky Common Pleas, for 
| making bogus. His coining apparatus was taken fiom him 

and locked up in the Court House. After adjournment Sparks 
| broke open the door, regained his instrument, selected the 





|| finest looking horse he could find, and put for the West to im- 


| prove the currency. 

An Old One.—A slave recently died op the plantation of 
Lieut. Howe, in Virginia, at the age of 110 years. The eve- 
ning before his death he was walking about the farm in the 
| full possession of all his faculties of mind and body. During 
| the Revolution he was in attendance at the glorious and final 
siege of Yorktown. He saw Gen. Braddock as he passed on 
to his defeat, and could give a succinct account of that san- 


| guinary action. 


Flour.—John Bul! takes Ohio and other Western Wheat, 
carries it through the Welland Canal, has it ground, and bap- 
| tizes it as English flour, and so it goes down the St. Lawrence 
to England. This costs us a great toll on our canals, and 
| they do not modify their corn laws, because in this way there 
is no necessity for so doing. 

The Orange Trade.—The London Herald says, it is the 
intention of some of the fruit importers in the neighborhood 
of Botolph-lane, to build and fit out immediately, six iron 
schooners, from 150 to 200 tons burthen. It is calculated a 
saving of from 15 to 20 per cent will be effected in the in- 
creased capacity of the vessels, and the superior condition in 
which oranges and lemons will arrive in London. 





Distressing Occurrence.—Mr. James Bowman, late of 
Bangor, Me. while passing along one of the streets in St. 
Louis, Mo. accidentally fell into a deep cellar, and before he 
was extricated, life was extinct. Mr. Bowman had been but 

| few months a resident of St. Louis, and has left a wife at that 
place to mourn his loss. 


Mlinois State Scrip.—A writer in the St. Louis Republican 
says that only six hundred thousand dollars of this scrip is to 
be issued, and that as there has already been sufficient State 

| Bonds sold to redeem it, there can be no doubt that it will be 
| redeemed at the expiration of ninety days. Some of the most 
| respectable houses in St. Louis are taking it for goods at cash 
| prices, at par. 

Murder by Indians in Georgia.—The Governor of Geor- 
gia has received a letter communicating to him a diabolical 
murder, supposed to have been committed by Indians, recently, 
in Dooly county. Two women and one child were murdered 


|| —one shot in a house, and the other woman and child taken 


off some distance and beat to death with light wood knots. 


A seaman named Charles Bagley, aged about 30, while 
employed in cleaning the mast of the sloop Jackson, at Sa- 
vannah, 29th ult., fell from the scaffolding, a distance of full 
60 feet. He was taken to the hospital, and died in about 
three hours after the accident. 


Destruction of Insects by Camomile.—In the Irish Gar- 
dener's Magazine it is stated, not only that decoctions of the 
leaves of the common Camomile will destroy insects, but that 
nothing contributes so much to the health of a garden as a 
number of Camomile plants dispersed through it. 


North Carolina Manufactories.—This State has now more 
factories than there were ten years ago in the whole South. 
A nail factory is in successful operation in Lincoln county, 
manufacturing the articles from the iron ore found in that part 
of the State, which is pronounced equal to any in the world. 


Body Found.—The body of a man on whose silver pencil 


case was marked ‘ J. Norton,’ and who wore a fur hat with 
the name of ‘ Stillwell & Hills, Hartford, Conn.’ stamped on 








by || the inside, was found a few days since, in the Cayuga Marshes, 





» for the completion the Custom House in this sity. 


about 50 rods from the Erie Canal. 





——— — 
PN os tes Westchester Record gives the dimensions 
_& large grey eagle, shot on the premises of George Ash- 
bridge, East Goshen, on the 20th ult. as follows: From the 
point of one wing to that of the other was7 feet 3 inches, 
weight 7 lbs., depth of bill 14 inches. 


Brock’s Monument.—The Governor of Upper Canada has 
offered a reward of $1000 for discovering the Vandal who 
blew up the monument erected in honor of Gen. Brock. 


The Power of Steam.—The steam engines in England are 
computed to perform labor equal to 7,480,000 men; and -by 
operating on machinery, equal to 100,000,000 of men. 


Counterfeit Change.—We have seen a plated five cent 
piece of U. S. coinage, just as perfect in appearance as the 
genuine. There must be somewhere an accomplished villain 
at his mint. 

Mississippi Currency.—The ‘ Mississippian’ (published at 
Jackson) of the 10th ult. is printed only on a half sheet, and 
announces that it will not be again issued except as an adver- 
tising sheet, for several weeks, as the printers refuse to work 
for Mississippi Bank paper !—and the editor has no actual 
money to pay them! 


Fire in Newburyport.—On Saturday evening a fire broke 
out in the Steam Factory above the Newburyport Bridge, 
which destroyed the roof of the building. Damage to the 
machinery and building from $3000 to $5000, which was in- 
sured. It is supposed to have been the work of an incendiary, 


Accident at Sea.—Two seamen, Peter Bacon, of Schenec- 
tady, and George Wilson, of New-York, (a Swede by birth,) 
were drowned from on board the brig Emma, of Portsmouth. 
The E. was from Havana for Boston, and put into Newport, 
R. I. on the first, with loss of fore and main top-masts, run- 
ning rigging and sails. The two unfortunate men above men- 
tio were on the top-masts and went overboard with them, 


Drugging.—The Montreal Herald says that a young ras- 
cal, the son of a highly respectable inhabitant of that city, had 
purchased a quantity of laudanum at a druggist’s in that city, 
for the purpose of drugging his father and mother, the better 
to enable him to rob them of money. It appears he had tried 
the same experiment before, putting it into the tea that had 
been made for the family supper, and making the whole fam- 
ily sick—without, however, being able to accomplish his de- 
sire. 

Accident.—Near Brunswick, Ga. on the 14th ult., Mr. 
William F. Burnett, a young man, resident there, was killed 
by the falling of a tree. His mother was riding behind him, 
and saw the tree falling. She gave the alarm, but before he 
could spur his horse out of danger the tree fell and crushed 
both the unfortunate youth and the horse to instant death. 


Veteran Subscribers.—The Albany Daily Advertiser ac- 
knowiedges the receipt of an annual payment from a subscri- 
ber in Madison County, who has taken that paper forty years, 
and of another in Schoharie, who has been a paying subscri- 
ber since 1787. 

Mr. G. B. Ricu is our Agent at Detroit, Michigan, in place of Mor- 
gan Bates, resigned. 





——__—, 


Married, 
May 3, in this city, Stephen Bates and Sarah Burwell. 
May 3, Samuel Wiswold, Esq., of this city, and Mary Jane Hadden, 
of White Lake, Sullivan Co. 
_ May 5, James Reyburn and Ann, daughter of the late Schuyler Liv- 


—— Esq. 
ay 6, H. B. Rathbun, of Auburn, N.Y. and Louisa, daughter of J. T. 
Storm, Esq. of this city. 

May 6, Adam Pearson and Susan Lillie. 

May 6, Jobn Allen, of New-Orleans, and Mary, daughter of John L. 
Moffat, of this city. 
Bert Eon May 6, John Davis, Esq., and Mary, daughter of Peter 

Johnstown, May 1, Henry B. Stanton, Esq. of this city, and Elizabeth 
8. ane hy > _ = 

ew-Haven, April v. 4. Wood, of Washington City, 

and Susan, daughter of Rev. 8. Merwin. . 

New-Utrecht, May 4, Rev. Jeremiah 8. Lord, of Montville, N.J. and 
Sarah, daughter of A. N. Van Brunt. 

Buenos Ayres, March 10, William A. Rhodes, Esq. of Rhode Island, 
and Mrs. Louisa C. Booth, of New-Jersey. 


Died, 

May 2, in this city, Ferdinand Segaine, aged 29. 

May 2, Alonzo Woods, 20. Samuel L. Canfield, 31. 

May 3, James Young, 68 

May 3, William Henry, son of Wm. B, Windle, aged 3 years. Also, 
Sarah Ann Windle, 9 months. 

May 4, Isaac D. Fitch, 45. David Gray, 45. 

May 5, Mary Russell, wife of Alexander. R. Wyckoff, 21. 

May 5, Anna, wife of Hart Spafford, Esq., of Bergen, Genesee Co., 
and sister of Samuel Judd, Esq. of this city. 

May 6, Capt. Henry Sloan, aged 36. 

7, George Burrill, 34. 

lyn, May 2, Catharine, daughter of the late Joshua Hyatt, 

23 


Philadelphia, May 1, Ann, relict of the late Samuel Wilcox, former- 
ly of this city, 7 
Abner Treman, 23 


Ithaca, April 
a ware Co., April 30, Charles Townsend, 27. 
Harrisonburgh, Va., Lawreace Wartmann, Esq., Editor of the Rock 


eee Sort bah &. Bassett, of this city 


Montreal, April 30, Lt. Col. Lyster, of the Grenadier Guards. 
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138 BENEATH COOL SHADES REPOSING. 
PASTORAL—IN THE OPERA OF “THE POSTILLION"—MUSIC COMPOSED BY J. ADAM. 7 
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